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party notes 


Towards the Anthropocene 


O ver the last few months 
the related questions of 
global warming and climate 
change have time and 
again hit the headlines. 

• Following the US and Australia - 
Russia refuses to ratify the Kyoto 
treaty. This more or less scuppers at¬ 
tempts to make it international law: 
that would have required signatures 
by countries responsible for at least 
55% of all greenhouse gasses. Al¬ 
though it has just 4% of the world’s 
population, the US generates around 
25% of emissions. George Bush con¬ 
temptuously dismisses calls to com¬ 
bat climate change as liberal hysteria 
and a threat to US economic growth. 
• The highly respected GeoPhysical 
Union reports that, with the continued 
growth of carbon dioxide and meth¬ 
ane emissions, it is now “virtually cer¬ 
tain” that this will “cause the global 
surface climate to become warmer”. 
Estimates suggest that carbon diox¬ 
ide emissions rose 11% over the last 
decade, and will grow another 50% 
worldwide by 2020. 

• A peer-reviewed study predicts that 
by 2050 between 15% to 37% - up to 
one million in all - of all animal and 
plant species could be made extinct 
because of climate change ( Nature 
January). 

• Leading experts form Britain and the 
US meet at Cambridge University to 
consider a range of technical solu¬ 
tions to global warming: firing dust 
into the upper atmosphere; stationing 
a giant, 2,000-kilometre-diameter eye 
patch in space to deflect 2% of the 
sun’s rays; growing huge algae beds 
in the oceans to absorb carbon diox¬ 
ide; building massive cloud-generat¬ 
ing machines, etc. 

• A so-called Pentagon “secret report 
on climate change” is leaked {The 
Guardian February 22). Drawn up by 
Peter Schwartz and Doug Randall, 
prominent Californian ‘futurists’ and 
part-time Hollywood war/disaster-film 
consultants, it paints a near future 
which could plausibly result from “an 
abrupt slowing” of the ocean’s 
“thermohaline circulation” (the deep 
ocean currents that influence subsidi¬ 
ary ones like the Gulf Stream). There 
are many possible side-effects - the 
Dutch lowlands, including the Hague, 
flooded in 2007; by 2010, the US ex¬ 
periences a third more days with peak 
temperatures above 90F; feedback 
unleashes a new ice age with “Sibe¬ 
ria-like” conditions in Britain by 2020; 
large-scale famines in southern Africa, 
India and China; acute water short¬ 
ages in the Middle East, the Amazon 
basin and the Nile delta; the US and 
Europe become “virtual fortresses” to 
prevent mass migration from the in¬ 
creasingly uninhabitable ‘third world’; 
low-lying countries like Bangladesh 
are inundated; and, as international 
tensions over food and water in¬ 
crease, there are much greater incen¬ 
tives for countries like Japan, Germany 
and South Korea to acquire nuclear 
weapons, and to use them. 

• The British government’s chief sci¬ 
ence advisor, professor Sir David 
King, maintains that climate change 
is “the most severe problem we are 
facing today, more serious even than 
the threat of terrorism” and forthrightly 
condemns the Bush administration for 
“failing to take up the challenge of 
global warming”. The Independent 
reports that he was given a hush or¬ 
der by Ivan Rogers, the prime minis¬ 
ter’s principal private secretary 
(March 8). 

• The world’s second largest reinsur¬ 
ance company, Swiss Re, predicts that 


in 10 years time the cost of disasters like 
floods, frosts and famines aggravated by 
global warming could reach £82 billion 
annually, or the equivalent of one World 
Trade Center attack {Financial Times 
March 3). 

From the abundant material I have read 
it is clear that most scientists agree that 
the earth's climate is getting warmer. 
Over the last century and a half there 
seems to have been a rise: about 0.6° C, 
it is reckoned. There is, however, dispute 
over the extent to which human activity 

- air and road transport, domestic heat¬ 
ing, power stations, industry, agriculture, 
etc - is to blame, and whether or not in¬ 
creases will continue and trigger a dra¬ 
matic feedback effect - ie, cold, non-sa¬ 
line, water from melting Arctic and Ant¬ 
arctica ice sheets halts warm ocean 
currents and brings about a new ice age. 

There is, though, nothing unusual 
about climate change per se. It has never 
ceased, is ongoing and must therefore 
be considered inevitable. Or to use an 
ideologically loaded phrase - it is natu¬ 
ral. Notions of fixing in place the climate 
as it now is, or returning it to a pre-in¬ 
dustrial ideal, through some kind of hu¬ 
man exodus, are both misplaced and 
doomed to fail. 

Examine the geological record. It is 
obvious that as well as periodic ice ages 
over the last 20 or 30 million years - in 
the Quaternary and Tertiary periods - the 
earth’s temperature has in general been 
far higher in the past than it is today. For 
example, Scotland’s coal seams formed 
in tropical swamps and forests, Kent’s 
chalk cliffs were laid down under shal¬ 
low, balmy seas and London’s clay con¬ 
tains the remains of elephants, 
hippopotamuses and rhinoceroses. A 
different arrangement of the continents 
might possibly explain this greater 
warmth and certainly the present con¬ 
figuration, arrived at through millions of 
years of continental drift, is perfect for 
ensuring cold conditions. That particu¬ 
lar theory aside, there can be no doubt 
that for most of the Mesozoic and 
Palaeozoic eras - which together cover 
many hundreds of millions of years - the 
earth was much, much hotter. 

The last glacial maximum occurred 
something like 15,000 to 20,000 years ago 

- the Arctic ice sheet extended all the way 
down to near the Thames - and since 
then there have been considerable vari¬ 
ations. There have been ‘mini-ice ages’ 
as well as bursts of relative warmth. Be¬ 
tween 1100 and 1300, for example, Europe 
enjoyed temperatures which were on av¬ 
erage 0.7° to 1.6° higher than today. That 
encouraged more productive agriculture 
throughout the continent and saw flour¬ 
ishing English vineyards. 

On the other hand, it is worth recall¬ 
ing that the Thames regularly froze solid 
during mid- 17th century winters and that 
the years from 1805 to 1820 were com¬ 
parably inclement and bleak. So what we 
are experiencing at present might con¬ 
ceivably be in part a climatic emergence 
from a mini-ice age which finally ended 
around 1880. Not that there is a straight¬ 
forward linear trend. From 1946 till the 
1970s it turned somewhat cooler and 
only since then there has been a return 
to warmer conditions - though admit¬ 
tedly still icy compared to the distant past 
and geological time. 

Of course, the climate is chaotic and 
subject to countless interacting variables 

- volcanic eruptions, cloud cover, sun spot 
cycles, ocean currents, planetary wob¬ 
bles, meteorite and comet strikes. To this 
human beings have added other com¬ 
plexities: eg, warming factors such as 
greenhouse gases and cooling factors 
like soot particles. Hence modelling accu¬ 
rate predictions, especially long-term ones, 
is either downright impossible or fraught 


with immense difficulties. 

Nevertheless many eminent scien¬ 
tists and the whole gamut of environ¬ 
mental protest groups believe that 
today’s climate change is primarily 
driven by human activity. Unless 
checked this will cause all manner of 
terrible consequences, we are told. 
Worst-case scenarios have tempera¬ 
tures 6° higher by 2100. To avoid that 
greenhouse emissions must be sta¬ 
bilised and then steadily reduced. 
Some even insist upon draconian 
measures to hold down working 
class consumption levels in the ad¬ 
vanced countries and to keep the 
masses in the so-called ‘third world’ 
as little more than subsistence farm¬ 
ers. Ecological panic engenders so¬ 
cial conservatism, technophobia and 
neo-Malthusianism. 

Communists frankly admit that cli¬ 
mate change cannot be halted. With 
our current resources and capabili¬ 
ties, whatever humanity does, the 
chances are that sooner or later a 
new ice age must take hold and once 
again considerably reduce sea lev¬ 
els. Equally there will certainly follow 
warmer periods, such as that we are 
now in, and even hot periods, which 
will see some low-lying countries al¬ 
most completely disappear under the 
rising waves. 

In the not so far future humanity 
is likely to develop the technology 
and theory necessary for the reliable 
manipulation of the climate. Surely 
our descendants will usher in the 
Anthropocene era, green hot and 
cold deserts alike, enhance nature 
and optimise conditions which ben¬ 
efit humanity. However, any attempt 
at planetary-engineering now - espe¬ 
cially with the alienated drives of 
capital and vast lacunas in our knowl¬ 
edge - is bound to produce com¬ 
pletely unintended, potentially 
cataclysmic, consequences. After all, 
the best forecasts cannot accurately 
tell you what the weather will be in 
even a month’s time. 

Undoubtedly there will be many 
problems if temperatures soar. But the 
primary answer to all such challenges 
lies neither in a reliance on so-called 
‘pure’ science nor the futile attempt 
to return to nature. What is required 
is political organisation and social 
development. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
developed societies are much better 
placed to manage climate change 
than impoverished ones. They can 
put in place flood defences, have ro¬ 
bust social security systems and, if 
need be, the necessary wealth to re¬ 
locate people in an orderly fashion. 
There are still those enchanted by 
the dream of universal and balanced 
development under the existing 
socio-economic system. Naive and 
in the last analysis diversionary. A 
capitalist Bangladesh can never be 
brought up to be on a par with west¬ 
ern Europe or the US. Capitalism 
constantly produces and reproduces 
inequality and poverty through the 
very workings of its innate laws. 

What climate change demands is 
not the suspension of the day-to- 
day class struggle for higher wages, 
land distribution, constitutional re¬ 
form, etc, rather coordination for the 
positive supersession of capitalism. 

Communism offers the only vi¬ 
able opportunity for humanity to 
practically master nature - not, it 
should be emphasised like some bru¬ 
tal conquistador, but in the way a stu¬ 
dent masters a foreign language with 
its mles of syntax and grammar • 
Jack Conrad 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


ESF 'consensus’ 

As someone who identifies with the 
‘horizontals’ mentioned in Tina Becker’s 
report of the preparatory assembly of the 
European Social Forum, I feel Tina has 
rather naughtily misrepresented our 
views in her vendetta against ‘consen¬ 
sual’ politics (‘Control-freaks criticised’ 
Weekly Worker March 11). 

It is quite strange of you to denigrate 
us for often only concentrating on 
“purely technical solutions” like the ro¬ 
tation of chairs and holding meetings in 
the evening and at weekends, outside 
of the capital and the Greater London Au¬ 
thority building, when our full participa¬ 
tion in the process - and yours 
incidentally - is dependent on such so¬ 
lutions being adopted. But to stigmatise 
these issues as “technical” is somewhat 
beneath you, Tina. Democracy, partici¬ 
pation, respect, equality, pluralism are 
not technical matters - they are the very 
political essence of the World Social 
Fomm spirit. If the ESF is organised un- 
democratically by professional bureau¬ 
crats with a political agenda as a one-off 
event, as opposed to a process of move¬ 
ment self-organisation, then it is not the 
ESF, regardless of how Florence, Paris 
or Porto Alegre have been organised. 

There appears to be a spectre haunt¬ 
ing communists: the spectre of consen¬ 
sus decision-making. A process that 
enshrines pluralism and compromise 
into the heart of political decision-mak¬ 
ing is of course a huge danger to those 
who rule by block vote or the packed 
meeting. But what is consensus? How 
does it work? I’m going to lay down a 
challenge to the Weekly Worker - define 
in less than 100 words what consensus 
decision-making is. 

Here are some possible alternatives: 
(1) a process where 100% of people in a 
room must agree immediately to a pro¬ 
posal suddenly spmng upon them for it 
to pass; (2) a process where proposals 
are suddenly sprung on a group of peo¬ 
ple in a room and they are passed by 
acclamation (clapping, cheering) and/or 
fear (heckling dissenting voices, using 
moral blackmail); (3) a process where 
proposals from people are put to a meet¬ 
ing but before anyone can respond, the 
chair rules that there is no consensus 
and the item is ignored; (4) a process 
where decisions are ‘constructed’ to¬ 
gether, collectively and openly, through 
dialogue and compromise. 

As you know, options 1, 2, and 3 cur¬ 
rently form the de facto decision-making 
process called ‘consensus’ and, as you 
also know, have nothing to with consen¬ 
sus at all. Option 4, my preferred defini¬ 
tion, means that, if some person or group 
or organisation has a proposal, they cir¬ 
culate it as far as possible in advance 
before a meeting; that proposal is then 
discussed by that meeting, and those 
who have suggestions, qualifications or 
outright opposition to it are allowed to 
outline what these are. If these are ac¬ 
ceptable to both proposer and meeting, 
then there is consensus! (with the pos¬ 
sibility that the decision or outcome can 
be changed in the future if problems and 
objections arise). If not, the chair facili¬ 
tates a further discussion to see if a com¬ 
promise is possible - after all, this is not 
a locus of power: we are not supposed 
to be ‘winning’ arguments, but moving 
forward together. If no compromise can 
be reached at this time, then a working 
group should be set up to iron out the 
remaining differences. 

Now to Tina this is unpalatable be¬ 
cause one person might keep withhold¬ 
ing consensus. Yes, they might, but this 
is deeply unlikely because isolated indi¬ 
viduals will have no reason or power to 
realistically enforce this. More likely is 
that one party or organisation will keep 
withholding consensus if things are not 
going according to the doctrinal plan - 
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voting wouldn’t change this, it would 
simply make such abuses much easier 
as one party could pack meetings to 
ensure a vote was won. This would be 
neither a representative system, nor a 
delegate system, and would bring the 
entire process into disrepute and possi¬ 
ble cancellation. Genuine consensus 
decision-making, facilitated by well- 
trained individuals in such practices, is 
the only way to ensure that the process 
stays together. 

Stuart Hodkinson 
email 

George’s wage 

I do think that George Galloway may have 
a point in his complaint about the man¬ 
ner some on the left, including ourselves, 
have dealt with the press coverage of his 
fundraising activities and the manner he 
uses his earnings to finance political 
campaigns (Letters, March 11). 

There is a fine line, in my view, between 
quoting material, to illustrate matters of 
socialist principle, which originally ap¬ 
peared in the reactionary media for 
hardly progressive purposes, and ap¬ 
pearing to go along with the innuendoes 
contained in such material. I have some 
doubts whether our material has always 
made that distinction clear enough. 

As far as I am concerned, the Labour 
Party is an organisation where bourgeois 
patronage is utterly endemic - the flip- 
side of large salaries and patronage from 
the bosses is attacks on the working 
class at home, and the initiation of preda¬ 
tory imperialist wars abroad. And I 
would not condemn a leftwing opposi¬ 
tional MP such as George Galloway us¬ 
ing his salary and his ability to raise 
funds from other sources to fund cam¬ 
paigns and activities that are counter- 
posed to the pro-imperialist, reactionary 
politics of the Labour leadership. In a 
sense, though admittedly in a somewhat 
individualist manner, that is hoisting the 
bastards on their own petard. 

I do think, however, that comrade Gal¬ 
loway is being over-sensitive and some¬ 
what individualistic in his defensive 
response to this criticism. Surely our 
ambition is to found a collective work¬ 
ing class alternative, which also organ¬ 
ises its finances collectively? Now that 
George is no longer the persecuted and 
witch-hunted dissident in Labour, but 
rather one of the leaders of a new politi¬ 
cal organisation counterposing itself to 
Labour, I think he should change his 
outlook and practice on these matters. 
He should cease acting as a principled 
maverick and funding activities as a pri¬ 
vate individual, and think instead about 
the political gains that Respect would 
make from all its candidates standing as 
a workers’ representative on a worker’s 
wage. 

Look at the gains the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party has made from its principled 
stance on this. That political gain would 
far outweigh any possible financial loss 
that might result for the movement from 
adopting such a nomi (which in any case 
may not be a bad as the comrade paints 
it). 

Ian Donovan 

South London 

Consistency 

I have been following the current debate 
over the question of an average work¬ 
er’s wage for workers’ representatives 
with a distinct feeling of deja vu. Where 
did I remember something about this 
very subject? 

At last it came to me. A quick rummage 
through my (almost) complete collection 
of International Socialism journals and 
we find this: “... It was clear also that the 
electoral success of Terry Fields, MP for 
Broadgreen constituency in Liverpool, 
was based on left reformism. The cen¬ 
tral slogan for Terry Fields’ campaign 
and the other Militant candidates was 
for ‘a workers’ MP on a worker’s wage’. 
A good, populist slogan, but hardly 
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revolutionary” (Sheila McGregor, ‘The 
history and politics of Militant’, vol 2, 
no33, p73). 

Consistency does not seem to be the 
strong point in our Socialist Workers 
Party comrades’ new project. 

Darren Williams 

Reading 

Red-green 

To allege, as does Jack Conrad, that the 
view that the planet is overpopulated 
and there are severe limits to the number 
of people it can support “leads to gas 
chambers” is plain daft (‘New Greens 
pose left’, March 11 ). 

One could argue that Marxism inevi¬ 
tably leads to Stalinist despotism and the 
Gulag, but we know this isn’t so. If Jack 
had bothered to read any Green Party 
literature, he would know that it opposes 
coercion and compulsion and seeks to 
achieve population reduction by volun¬ 
tary cooperation, education and easy 
availability of birth control. There is a 
need for a Marxist critique of Green poli¬ 
tics, but inaccurate jibes are not it. 

If socialism is off the agenda, if the fact 
that workers haven't joined the SWP in 
droves proves they are too thick to un¬ 
derstand it and bourgeois radicalism is 
the only game in town, then the Green 
Party is a better bet than Respect, which 
claims it isn’t a socialist party- Unlike 
Respect, the Greens have a democratic 
structure and some of their policies are 
to the left of Respect. The Green Party is 
republican, while Respect thinks work¬ 
ers are hopelessly in love with our own 
dear queen and any mention of republi¬ 
canism would scare them widess. 

I think the CPGB is wrong in trying to 
function as a loyal opposition in Respect. 
Sooner or later the SWP will tire of its 
criticism and expel it as “sectarian”. 
Whatever happens at the June elec¬ 
tions, there remains a need for a broad- 
based red-green democratic and 
republican alliance, which is what I 
thought the Socialist Alliance set out to 
be. Such an alliance would seek to de¬ 
fend and extend democracy and broaden 
the concept to include protection of the 
environment. It would campaign for a 
workers’ party run by its members, not 
undemocratic cliques. 

The Alliance for Green Socialism, of 
which I’m a member, is trying in its own 
small way to build this and includes 
both Green Party and Socialist Alliance 
members in its ranks. It remains to be seen 
if the assorted fragmented and fratricidal 
groups will help or hinder this task. 
Terry Liddle 
South London 

Overlooked 

Jack Conrad was right in last week’s 
‘Party notes’ to highlight the positive 
policy points of the Green Party and their 
leftist-orientated stance, particularly as 
far as the anti-war movement is con¬ 


cerned. However, there are certain reali¬ 
ties with the Green Party that he over¬ 
looked. 

The reality is that the Green Party has 
effectively ruined the opportunity to 
build on this shared ground by putting 
its electoral-obsessive tendencies first. 
The Greens leadership are, for want of a 
better description, motivated purely by 
the desire to further the ambitions of 
Darren Johnson’s clique at City Hall. 
When Spencer Fitz-Gibbon and other 
leading Greens condemn Respect for 
being a “Galloway-SWP party” they re¬ 
ally mean that they’re threatened by the 
exciting and realistic green-left alterna¬ 
tive that is combined in Respect’s pro¬ 
gramme and promoted by the coalition’s 
diverse membership. 

The Green Party’s dislike for Respect 
boils down to a question of votes and 
the desire by the Green Party to spring¬ 
board themselves into the political 
‘mainstream’ through the GLA and Eu¬ 
ropean elections. Nothing more! As 
soon as George Galloway mentioned 
contesting these elections under the 
Respect banner, the Green Party sud¬ 
denly felt threatened! What the Respect 
coalition needs to do is to push ahead 
regardless of the attitude of the Green 
Party and campaign more decisively to 
woo Green activists. Elaine Graham- 
Leigh (one of our superb Respect Euro¬ 
pean candidates in the London region) 
has shown the way, so let’s build on 
this! 

Tim Johns 

Essex 

Respect SE 

Around 80 attended the Respect South 
East region convention in Brighton on 
Sunday March 14. The European Union 
constituency is a huge one, but those 
present represented a rather thin geo¬ 
graphical spread. Apart from a handful 
from Oxford and Crawley, all the others 
were from the coastal resorts. There was 
no-one from Reading or Milton Keynes 
- in fact no-one from Berkshire or Buck¬ 
inghamshire at all. 

And it was a bit of a shambles, but 
most of those there will have had little 
experience of democratic procedures, 
would they? It was an amiable gather¬ 
ing though, with little rancour or even 
disagreement. Even I (the only speaker 
who unambiguously urged Respect not 
to stand against the superb Green MEP 
for the South East, Caroline Lucas) was 
politely listened to. (They were not quite 
so polite when I told Socialist Workers 
Party luminary Rob Hoveman that, as a 
London resident, he should not have 
been at the meeting, much less seeking 
to influence the ensuing discussion in 
his role as guest speaker.) 

The SWP were mostly on their best 
behaviour. Incredibly, there were no pa¬ 
per-sellers amongst them! Poor tilings 
must have felt half-naked. Whether this 
was due to command from above or 


because there was little point, with most 
of those assembled being SWP mem¬ 
bers, I do not know. But I do know this: 
I’ll believe socialism is getting closer 
when the left sells more papers to the 
working class than they do to each 
other! 

So, despite the composition of the 
convention, there was no visible pres¬ 
ence of the SWP, and little indication of 
it from their several Euro-hopefuls. If 
anyone mentioned the SWP at all it was 
more by way of an aside, an afterthought 
even. None proudly proclaimed it as the 
centrality of their politics. 

The candidates? Hardly household 
names; apart from the Oxford nominees 
only the name of writer John Molyneux 
registered with me. Even he, an SWP 
veteran, neglected to mention his affilia¬ 
tion. The Stop the War Coalition and 
Socialist Alliance are useful covers, 
aren’t they? 

Mark Ladbrooke, a tireless health cam¬ 
paigner, deservedly got on the list (albeit 
in 10th place) but the other Oxford nomi¬ 
nee, a political novice, got few votes. 
Only two of the nine Oxford folk present 
voted for him themselves. A shame my 
old friend Phil Walden of the Movement 
for Socialism is not signed up to Respect. 
A Marxist gum and lecturer, he would 
have given the list real intellectual cred¬ 
ibility. Ditto the equally cerebral Mike 
Macnair of the CPGB, who is signed up. 
John Green 
Oxford 

Sectarian bilge 

The review of Socialist Worker's min¬ 
ers’ special attacks the SWP for criticis¬ 
ing the National Union of Mineworkers 
local leaderships (‘Good pictures, wrong 
conclusions’, March 11). 

It has just been revealed that the south 
Wales NUM leaders had secret meetings 
with the local National Coal Board boss. 
It was agreed at these meetings that pick¬ 
ets to the steel works would be stopped; 
little picketing in south Wales would take 
place and that the south Wales NUM did 
not want the strike to happen. 

Strange that the writer for the Weekly 
Worker didn’t mention this - or is this 
because it doesn’t quite fit in with his 
sectarian bilge about the SWP? Since 
this is the only paper to be published 20 
years after this strike I thought a few 
words of praise would not go amiss. I 
am not a member of the SWP, but 
thought it was a very good read and in¬ 
formative. 

Come on. Weekly Worker. Isn’t it about 
time you stopped acting like the Life of 
Brian ? 

Jimmy Narlo 

entail 

Personal 

I ant surprised that, in response to my 
political criticisms of the CPGB's deci¬ 
sion to walk out of the Democracy Plat¬ 


form of the Socialist Alliance, Marcus 
Strom should make personal criticisms 
of me. 

Marcus asks whether I am the same 
person who, whilst a member of the S A, 
stood as an independent candidate in 
last year’s council elections? The answer 
is that, yes, I did stand as an independ¬ 
ent socialist on behalf of Brighton and 
Hove Unemployed Workers Centre, a 
body supported by trade unions and the 
trades council locally. I also stated in my 
election literature that I was a supporter 
of the alliance, but, given that the SA 
had not campaigned or indeed met in the 
previous year, it would have meant little 
to the electorate. I also have to be hon¬ 
est when I say that, given the political 
forces which make up the unemployed 
centre, including the Socialist Party, I 
could not have stood for the alliance with 
its backing. 

I also achieved a vote (8%) which was 
over three times higher than the only SA 
candidate, a former Labour councillor, for 
the only other working class ward con¬ 
tested by the SA, and twice the average 
of the three SA candidates in Brighton 
and Hove. 

Marcus pretends not to remember 
why I “resigned in a huff’ from the SA 
and then rejoined this year. I resigned 
because of the decision of the Socialist 
Workers Party to prevent the SA devel¬ 
oping into a party and having its own 
newspaper. The catalyst was their at¬ 
tempted destruction of Birmingham SA 
and their attempted alliance with the 
mosque. I rejoined because comrades I 
worked with in the Democracy Platform 
urged me to do so. 

There is of course, as Marcus himself 
has stated, no Socialist Alliance left to 
resign from now! 

TonyGreenstein 

Brighton 

No longer SWP 

In Marcus Strom’s article about the So¬ 
cialist Alliance special conference, it 
states that I supported an amendment 
to the task group motion as a member of 
the Socialist Workers Party (‘SWP con- 
trol-freakery’, March 11). 

I did support the amendment. How¬ 
ever, I am not a member of the SWP. 
Andy Newman 
entail 

Outer space 

I always enjoy reading your postbag, 
but there’s one thing I would like to see 
that would be an improvement. People 
send in emails with no place of origin. 
They could be out in space for all any¬ 
one knows. 

Could you ask your readers to con¬ 
sider putting in the town or London dis¬ 
trict where they are living when they 
send emails? 

Florence Kenna 

Central London 


ACTION 


Lessons of the Great 
Miners’ Strike 
Communist Forums 



Cardiff: Tuesday March 23,7.30pm - 
Speakers: Dave Nixon, ex-Hatfield 
NUM and Mark Fischer, CPGB. 
Dempsey’s Pub, 15 Castle Street, Car¬ 
diff (5 min from Cardiff Central railway 
station). Phone 07816 480 679 for de¬ 
tails. 

Sheffield: Friday March 26,7.30pm - 
Speaker: Dave Douglass, branch sec¬ 
retary, Hatfield NUM. Halifax Hall, Fic¬ 
tion Library, Endcliff Vale Road, 
Sheffield S10. Phone 07855 279416 for 
details. 

London Communist 
Forums 

Sunday March 21 - no forum. 

Sunday March 28, 5pm - ‘Living phi¬ 
losophies and competing methods’, 
using Istvan Meszaros’s The power 
of ideology as a study guide. 
Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

End the occupation 

National demonstration, Saturday 
March 20. Assemble Hyde Park, 12 
noon. March to Trafalgar Square. 

Scottish Socialist 
Party 

Annual conference, Saturday March 
27, Sunday March 28, 9am to 5pm. 
Edinburgh University, theatre, George 
Square. 

No more WMD 

London to Aldermaston march, Easter 
20OJ. Starts with rally, Trafalgar Square, 
Friday April 9; march via Southall, 
Slough and Reading; ends bank holi¬ 
day Monday, April 12 with demon¬ 
stration at Aldermaston atomic 
weapons establishment, Berkshire. 
Aldermaston 2004, c/o AWPC, 18 
Greenway Road, Bristol BS6 6SG; 
www.aldermaston2004.net; 
info@aldermaston2004.net 
Called by Campaign for Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament, Aldermaston Women’s 
Peace Camp and other local groups. 

CPGB history 

Exhibition: The story of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain. Tuesday- 
Sunday, 11am to 4.30pm. Ends 
Sunday April 25. Entrance: £1; chil¬ 
dren and concessions: free. First Fri¬ 
day of the month: ‘Bluffer’s guide to 
CPGB’ tour. 

0161-839 6061; karenm@peoples- 
historymuseum.org.uk 

Long live May Day 

March and rally, Saturday May 1. 
Assemble Clerkenwell Green, 12 noon, 
for march to Trafalgar Square. Organ¬ 
ised by London May Day Organising 
Committee, c/o GFTU, Central House, 
Upper Woburn Place, London WC1H 
OHY. Sponsors include Sertuc, Uni¬ 
son, TGWU, Globalise Resistance. 
Donations and indications of support 
welcome. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo- 
.com 


Comrade Al Richardson remembered 

About 80 people attended the March 13 memorial meeting for Al Richardson, the founding editor of Revolutionary His¬ 
tory magazine. 

Chaired by Al’s close collaborator, Ted Crawford, the meeting heard speeches from, among others, Richard Price of the 
Workers Action group, and the Socialist Workers Party’s Ian Birchall, a prominent member of the RH editorial board. Al was 
probably politically closest to Workers Action in his later years. Comrade Price related the major influence that the books 
Al co-wrote with Sam Bomstein, on the history of history of the Trotskyist movement in Britain, had on his own political 
evolution after the demise of the Workers Revolutionary Party. 

Both speakers gave their own accounts of how Al Richardson managed to draw in individuals from a variety of political 
currents, primarily from the Trotskyist movement, to collaborate on the production of a journal that, particularly in its early 
years, made available material from that movement in a variety of countries that had simply been buried for decades. It was 
also noted that more recently, the subject matter of the journal has somewhat broadened out beyond this initial narrow 
focus, and was undoubtedly now the premier Marxist historical journal in the world. 

While these achievements were rightly put down to Al’s drive and his abilities as a historian, various speakers made 
clear that Al also had Iris faults. He tended to regard such things as women’s rights, gay rights, etc as diversions from class 
politics and occasionally came out with some fairly memorable statements of political backwardness on these kinds of 
questions. It was also made clear, however, that Al was a man of a very kind disposition, always ready to help comrades, 
whether it be with their own political research or practical matters like with finding them temporary accommodation. One 
particularly emotional moment came during the discussion period, with a contribution from a comrade from Sweden who 
was staying with Al when he discovered he had passed away. 

Various speakers from the floor paid then own tributes, including Al’s colleagues from Forest Hill School, where he 
taught for many years. The meeting was fittingly concluded with the singing of the Internationale • 

Ian Donovan 
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More mining websites 

Mines of 
information 

O f the Miners Advice links page (www.minersadvice.co.uK/ 
links.htm), I observed that “readers looking for miners’ 
material on the web should bypass the mainstream search 
engines and head straight here” (Weekly Worker March 11). 
Taking my own advice, I followed some of the links. 

Focusing on mining sites in Britain, the first in the list is ‘Alan and 
Geoff’s Old Merthyr Tydfil’ pages. This well designed site is a collection 
of old photography from the town and the surrounding environs. Of 
interest here are the 14 photos featured on the Merthyr Colliery page, 
which amply illustrate the symbiotic geographical relationship between 
a pit and the community that serves it. 

The MyMarras page (www.mymarras.co.uk) is fairly similar, choos¬ 
ing as its topic mining villages and pits in the Durham area. The subject 
matter covers a lot of history prior to 1945, and indeed some of it is 
incredibly detailed - such as the domestic routines of late 19th century 
miners’ wives. Unfortunately I could not find anything on the impact of 
the strike, other than a scrolling message noting how none of the 
featured villages are pit communities any longer. 

Where photo collections are concerned though, Martin Shakeshaft’s 
pictorial narrative of the strike is certainly impressive 
(www.strike84.co.uk). Judging from the introduction provided, like 
many others Shakeshaft found the struggle to be a radicalising 
experience: “At a time when the overriding philosophy was to look 
after number one, here were mining communities and millions of other 
people saying there was more to life than profit.” Clicking on the 
‘Gallery’ link brings up a rolling slide show of 30 images, taking in 
aspects of the strike. Here we have a varied collection of pickets, 
women’s support groups, cops and Tories. Also included is a short 
biography and a frequently asked questions page containing photo¬ 
graphic tips and links. 

The Underground Miner’s Website, run by the Official Pennsylvania 
Abandoned Coal Mine Explorers (www.undergroundminers.com), is 
good for providing an insight into the types of conditions in which 
miners have laboured. This should be viewed in conjunction with the Pit 
Work site (www.pitwork.net), which carries dozens of pictures, ac¬ 
counts of working conditions, colliery histories and much more. 

A few of Dave Douglass’s anarcho-type political links are included, 
such as Class War (www.classwaruk.org) and Direct Action magazine 
(www.direct-action.org.uk), but a couple of political sites for miners and 
their supporters do get a look in too. The National Justice for Minework- 
ers Campaign (www.justiceformineworkers.org.uk) runs a series of 
pages in support of victimised miners and their families. Its introductory 
section pulls no punches, clearly identifying the anti-working class 
strategic objectives of Thatcher and condemns the failure of the TUC to 
deliver official support. Its history of the strike goes into greater depth, 
and unashamedly calls for socialist solutions to the ongoing problems 
stemming from the struggle (comrades tempted to approach ex-miners 
as prospective Respect candidates, please note). The women’s support 
page discusses the hardships faced by many mining families, but also 
celebrates the tremendous amount of energy the strike unlocked, with 
the miners’ wives “writing a new chapter in the history of women’s 
struggle”. 

What is especially welcoming throughout are the pictures accompa¬ 
nying the text, and snapshots of the victimisation meted out For 
instance, the home page breaks down the number of victimised men by 
NUM area, and the introductory page carries a few absurd examples of 
the lengths the NCB sometime went to sack striking miners. The worst 
has to be the case of a Notts miner convicted for throwing a stone on a 
picket line he was five miles away from at the time! 

The North Staffs Miners Wives Action Group (www.geocities.com/ 
nswag) is useful for showing that not all women’s support groups have 
withered away over the last 20 years. Though confined to just a single 
page, as much information as possible has been packed in here. Its 
small sections tell the history of the group from its inception, and its 
continuing involvement in picket line solidarity, music and drama 
projects, and anti-war activity. There are also short accounts of their 
detention by the police during a trip to Belfast and their occupation of 
Trentham pit. 

The site of UK Coal (www.rjb.co.uk), which cannot even be bothered 
to change its web address from its RJB Mining former name, is truly 
ghastly. The information available is the usual corporate horseshit, the 
design is blocky and gaudy and, even worse, it has not been updated 
since the end of last year. If UK Coal cannot even manage their web 
space properly, is it any wonder the coal industry over which it presides 
is being put out to pasture? • 

Phil Hamilton 



Pickets, ballots 

Ian Donovan continues his series on the miners’ Great Strike of 
1984-85 by examining the key tactical and political questions 


T he announcement in March 1984 
of 20 pit closures, starting with 
Cortonwood - an initial loss of 
20,000 miners’ jobs - resulted in 
the whole of the Yorkshire area coming 
out on strike. This rapidly spread 
throughout the country, as the main re¬ 
gions either walked out or were rapidly 
picketed out in a matter of days, hours 
even. The strike thus acquired an early 
momentum that rapidly brought out a 
large majority of the 187,000 or so min¬ 
ers. 

However, right from the very early 
days of the strike, it was obvious there 
was a real problem, centred primarily in 
the east Midlands. The Nottingham area 
of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
with over 30,000 members, voted three 
to one against striking. Derbyshire area 
also voted against, this time only nar¬ 
rowly byamere 16 votes, hi other smaller 
areas, such as Leicestershire, the bulk of 
NUM members also opposed the strike: 
later on the minority of only 30 Leicester 
miners who fought alongside their fel¬ 
low strikers achieved near-legendary 
status as the so-called ‘dirty 30’. 

Above all, these divisions were the 
bitter fruits of the incentive scheme that 
the Callaghan Labour government - in¬ 
cluding, of course, the then energy sec¬ 
retary but in 1984 fervent NUM supporter 
Tony Benn - had earlier imposed upon 
the miners with the connivance of Arthur 
Scargill’s rightwing predecessor as un¬ 
ion president, Joe Gormley. Large num¬ 
bers of miners in these areas of easier 
geology and ‘moderate’ union leaders, 
foolishly believed they were safe from 
the Tories’ bloodlust, which they be¬ 
lieved was only directed against the mili¬ 
tants from the less ‘productive’ 
coalfields. Eight years later, long after the 
strike had been defeated, they discov¬ 
ered they were wrong about that - the 
Tories under Major and Heseltine closed 
their pits just as ruthlessly as Thatcher 
had done to those of the strikers. By then 
it was too late. But that is jumping way 
ahead of ourselves. 

Ballot 

The actions of this minority meant that 
right from the start the NUM was polar¬ 
ised and disunited in the face of the en¬ 
emy. Thus arose the controversy that 
rumbles on to this day: should the NUM 
have called a national ballot in the first 
weeks of the strike? There arises the 
great myth, that Arthur Scargill suppos¬ 
edly forced the NUM out on strike with¬ 
out a ballot. In cruder, tabloid form, this 
myth goes hand in hand with cmde de¬ 
pictions of Scargill as some kind of Marx¬ 
ist, who ran his own terror regime in the 
NUM and supposedly was determined 
to attack ‘democracy’ and replace it with 
a totalitarian regime in Britain, the min¬ 
ers’ strike being his chosen means of 
bringing about this dystopian ‘revolu¬ 
tion’. 

The accusations were of course arrant 
nonsense. Scargill was an admirer of 
Stalinist ‘socialism’ as it existed in the 
USSR, but, as with Stalinists in general, 
what he in fact feared like the plague was 
the self-liberation of the working class 
or anything that smacked of it. So it is 
also worth noting that Scargill’s idea of 
‘revolution’ included the election of a 
Labour government, which would leg¬ 
islate to bring his highly stratified, bu¬ 
reaucratic vision of socialism into being. 

The truth was, that the reason that the 
ballot did not happen was because many 
thousands of militant miners, right at the 
beginning of the strike, did not want one. 
This was not a result of any machina¬ 


tions by Arthur Scargill: it was simply a 
matter of militancy, combined with the 
political inexperience, of the mass of 
solidly pro-strike miners. Outraged and 
suspicious of any talk of a ballot as sim¬ 
ply a method of strikebreaking, given the 
national ballots that had been lost in the 
months before the strike over the clo¬ 
sures of individual pits, the predominant, 
firmly held view of the miners was that 
any national ballot would just be a means 
whereby one miner would get the chance 
to vote another out of a job. 

This sentiment was so overwhelming 
among the miners that it was difficult to 
stand against it; if Scargill had come out 
in favour of a ballot, he would likely have 
been howled down by his own follow¬ 
ers. In fact, at the special NUM confer¬ 
ence at the end of March that took the 
decision not to hold a ballot, Scargill 
made no recommendation to his mem¬ 
bers, and it was decided overwhelmingly 
that no ballot was necessary or desirable 
- the NUM membership had voted with 
its feet, the reasoning was, and did not 
need to vote again. 

This was probably the most conten¬ 
tious issue of the strike, and played a 
major role both in the anti-strike propa¬ 
ganda of the bosses, and in political dis¬ 
putes that have periodically re-emerged 
ever since about how the miners came 
to be defeated. The ballot question was 
one of a number of central questions 
that the strike threw up. 

There are principles involved for 
every class-conscious trade unionist, in 
not seeking to undermine a struggle of 
one’s fellow workers, particularly when 
so much is at stake in terms of the social 
devastation the bourgeoisie was plan¬ 
ning in terms of the mass sackings of 
miners - as a wedge against the working 
class. At the same time, however, any 
leadership in such a situation has to face 
the political reality that not all sections 
of the working class have the same level 
of consciousness. The militancy of the 
vanguard of the NUM in Yorkshire, 
Wales, Scotland and Kent had its com¬ 
plement in the anti-militancy that the 
bourgeoisie had already, even before the 
strike started, managed to engender in 
the majority of miners in Notts and other 
smaller areas through the incentive 
scheme. 

How to deal with backward layers like 
this is not a question of principle, but of 
tactics. There is little doubt that, in the 
very early days of the strike, if a ballot 
had been called, the strikers would have 
won it overwhelmingly, and those scabs 
in Nottingham and elsewhere would 
have been morally defeated. That does 
not mean that all of them would have 
suddenly woken up to become sterling 
militants. Particularly given the police 
ten'or tactics used to defend their ‘right’ 
to scab, a significant number may well 
have continued to work, come what may. 
It may well have split them, however. 

Scabs would have lost their ‘demo¬ 
cratic’ fig leaf, and it would have been a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the 
NUM to be able to portray them as peo¬ 
ple at odds with the democratic will of 
the majority of miners. It would have 
nailed the absurd lie which the bosses 
continued to chum out right till the end 
of the strike - that the majority was some¬ 
how being forced to act against their 
own wishes. It would also have given 
rise to more popular resonance in the rest 
of the working class, particularly the 
more backward layers, faced with calls 
for solidarity from the miners. 

The opportunity to do this probably 
only existed at most until just before the 


end of March, and in particular the NUM 
special conference that formally, and 
within the branch and delegate structure 
of the NUM, entirely democratically, 
decided that a ballot was not necessary. 
Once that decision had been taken, it was 
pretty well irrevocable, and agitation for 
a ballot took on a very different charac¬ 
ter - with battle lines consolidated it was 
purely and simply anti-strike agitation. 
To reverse the conference decision sub¬ 
sequently would have been seen as ca¬ 
pitulation and almost certainly would 
have had a fatally demoralising effect on 
the strike. 

For all that, it was still a mistake not to 
use the ballot at the very start of the 
strike. A mistake caused not by the sin¬ 
ister machinations of Scargill, as the 
gutter press would have us believe, but 
rather by the very militant, but essentially 
syndicalist, consciousness of the mili¬ 
tant miners (including, of course, Scar¬ 
gill), who at that point were unable to see 
the task of defeating the nascent scab 
movement as a question that required 
tactics of a political nature, and in par¬ 
ticular the skill to use democracy as a 
weapon, to turn it back on the hypocriti¬ 
cal anti-communist reactionaries who 
were trying to use ‘democracy’ as a 
bludgeon in the war against our class. 

Downturn 

It was not just the spontaneous con¬ 
sciousness of the miners and their un¬ 
ion that was inadequate in this situation. 
Equally inadequate was the response of 
much of the left. Take the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, now the largest revolutionary 
group outside the Labour Party. Its recipe 
for victory in the strike was simple - more 
picketing, on the lines of Saltley Gates 
in 1972, was the road to success, as So¬ 
cialist Worker agitation preached nois¬ 
ily and monotonously through the early 
period of the strike in particular. The im¬ 
plication being that the miners were not 
picketing enough, and thereby were not 
militant enough. Of course, the miners 
could easily teach the SWP leadership 
(and membership, come to that) a thing 
or three about pure militancy, but what 
was the point of that? The role of a revo¬ 
lutionary party is not to act as an echo 
chamber for existing militancy, a feature 
which was certainly not in short supply 
at that point in any case, but rather to 
provide political answers to the problems 
of the class struggle. 

This the SWP was manifestly unable 
to do, with their fixation on mass pickets 
- which is not of course to denigrate the 
importance of mass picketing in this ex¬ 
tremely polarised situation - but to fet- 
ishise mass picketing in this manner was 
a characteristic mistake of the SWP. 
Another important aspect of the SWP’s 
analysis of this situation, which at first 
sight appears at odds with their mass 
picket fixation, was the so-called ‘theory’ 
of a “downturn” in the class struggle - 
this at a time of the biggest, most mili¬ 
tant and politically significant mass ac¬ 
tion since the 1926 General Strike. 

According to SWP guru Tony Cliff, 
“The miners strike is an extreme example 
of what we have called the ‘downturn’.” 
Chris Harman amplified this with the 
statement (made during the strike) that 
“This isn’t 1925 or 1926. This is more like 
1927” (ie, that the situation during the 
miners’ strike was akin to that after the 
strategic defeat suffered by the British 
working class with the failure of the Gen¬ 
eral Strike). This implied a hopeless per¬ 
spective, of course and in this context 
the SWP’s repetitive agitation for more 
and more mass pickets was a peculiar 
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form of political desperation. 

The complex problems that enmeshed 
the NUM right from the beginning of the 
strike produced egregious examples of 
gross sectarianism from sections of the 
left. Over the question of the ballot, two 
particularly bad examples were the 
Spartacist League, on the one hand, and 
the Revolutionary Communist Party, on 
the other. The Spartacist League today 
is a standing joke and a nut group no 
serious leftist would touch with a barge 
pole; in those days it was a slightly flaky 
but often quite dynamic orthodox Trot¬ 
skyist group capable of attracting seri¬ 
ous militants. Indeed it did, through the 
course of the strike, pick up a number of 
useful sympathisers from among the 
miners, as of course did other left groups 
including The Leninist current of the 
CPGB, the forerunner of our own organi¬ 
sation today. 

The SL picked up on the ballot ques¬ 
tion very early, virtually at the beginning 
of the strike, and began to simply repeat 
and amplify the crude militancy of the 
miners. ‘Bollocks to the ballot’ is some¬ 
thing you might expect from the mouth 
of a militant, syndicalist-inclined worker, 
but not something you would expect as 
a considered statement of a communist 
organisation trying to give a political lead 
to a section of the class. The Spartacists 
took great delight in going round the 
coalfields and telling the most militant but 
politically inexperienced miners exactly 
what they wanted to hear: that they were 
right to spurn attempting to politically 
isolate the scabs by holding such a bal¬ 
lot at the beginning of the strike. 

While it is true that, as a result of the 
acUtal force of the strike, the window of 
opportunity to do this rapidly closed, as 
the divisions among miners consoli¬ 
dated, and therefore by somewhere 
around the end of March this amounted 
to a call for surrender, nevertheless the 
failure to hold a ballot when the oppor¬ 
tunity existed was a legitimate criticism 
of the militant trade unionist politics of 
the NUM mainstream, including of 
course Scargill. The SL engaged in sec¬ 
tarian vilification of anyone who made 


these points in order to brand others on 
the left as really strike-breakers at heart - 
this kind of thing is still spewed out by 
their psychotic remnants even to this 
day. 

The RCP, on the other hand, was char¬ 
acterised by an even more unsavoury 
fomi of sectarianism. Looking for some¬ 
thing to distinguish themselves from 
other leftists, they seized upon the bal¬ 
lot question. With no sense that this was 
a sensitive question among militant min¬ 
ers, with no sense that there were dan¬ 
gers, as well as potential gains, for the 
union, even if this question had been 
handled properly, they just steamed in 
with full frontal agitation for a ballot. And 
they did not cease this agitation once it 
became clear that an krevocable decision 
had been taken, and that the conse¬ 
quence of a U-turn on this could only 
have potentially fatal consequences for 
the strike. 

Putting their own interests as a sect 
above the interests of the miners and the 
class, they hoped by their sensational¬ 
ist ballot-mongering to win over some 
impressionable, discontented elements 
looking for something ‘different’. They 
did not have much success, of course - 
unless one counts their ‘success’ in 
getting into fisticuffs with rank-and-file 
miners around the county, and report¬ 
edly on one occasion getting their peo¬ 
ple thrown into a river. This cavalier 
disregard for the consciousness and in¬ 
terests of striking miners revealed some¬ 
thing of the real nature of the RCP as an 
odd, middle-class grouping that really 
was rather out of place in a working class 
struggle. It provided a glimpse of what 
the RCP was to become, as it gradually 
abandoned the working class and so¬ 
cialism entirely. It now no longer exists 
as a leftwing group: the clique that re¬ 
mains is basically devoted to an idiosyn¬ 
cratic form of Tory libertarianism. 

It was not more mass picketing on its 
own that was needed - ie, more of the 
same militant trade union tactics that had 
sufficed to win in 1972 - but rather a fun¬ 
damental strategic shift to take account 
of the fact that the bosses’ union-bust¬ 


ing plaits and militarisation of the police 
had rendered the old ‘push and shove’ 
contests utterly inadequate. 

Now we faced coppers who were 
tooled up with riot shields, batons and 
no doubt much more besides, organised 
in phalanxes to smash heads and to de¬ 
feat the strike at all costs. Now we expe¬ 
rienced the occupation of pit villages by 
militarised strikebreakers out to break the 
will of entire communities through sys¬ 
tematic harassment, even in the miners’ 
own homes. Combined with this, there 
was the promotion, by professional 
strikebreakers like David Hail, of scab 
‘heroes’ like ‘Silver Birch', and later 
those who went on the lead breakaway 
‘Union of Democratic Mineworkers’ in 
Notts. 

This naked use of state power neces¬ 
sitated a move beyond ordinary trade 
union methods of struggle. Two impor¬ 
tant things could have been done to 
counter attack. One was the organisa¬ 
tion of real, practical solidarity action 
from other sections of the working class, 
the struggle to spread the strike and 
open up other fronts against the govern¬ 
ment. thus overcoming the miners’ iso¬ 
lation. There was a spontaneous 
tendency among wide sections of the 
class to do this: the main obstacle being 
the opposition of the pro-capitalist trade 
union bureaucracy. 

Workers’ defence 

Miners themselves, perceiving their dis¬ 
advantage at the hands of a well pre¬ 
pared state, spontaneously began to 
organise hit squads to deal out rough 
justice to scabs. But what was needed 
was something much more - organised 
self-defence, and the building of inde¬ 
pendent workers’ defence corps that 
could begin to redress the imbalance 
between the militarised police and the 
workers. 

This perspective was very far from the 
minds of the reformist leaders of the trade 
unions, including those on their extreme 
left such as Scargill. Likewise for many 
revolutionary groups, including the 
SWP, whose calls for more mass picket¬ 


ing took no account that existing mass 
pickets were already being brutally 
smashed up by the police. Only a rela¬ 
tively few leftwing organisations called 
for the organisation of workers’ defence 
squads: ourselves, Workers Power and 
the Spartacist League were probably the 
only ones to do so. 

The Spartacists, however, called 
rather abstractly for ‘joint trade union 
defence guards’: ie, for the NUM to or¬ 
ganise such bodies jointly with other 
unions who unfortunately, were not out 
on strike with the miners. A great idea, 
but impossible to implement without 
other unions striking jointly with the 
miners. This seemed like something of a 
cop-out from advocating miners and 
their supporters themselves begin the 
task of organising working class defence, 
which of course could incorporate wider 
sections of the class, as these were 
drawn into struggle. 

Our May Day 1984 statement on the 
miners strike put the case simply: “Set 
up workers’ defence corps to protect 
meetings and picket fines. These should 
be controlled by trades councils, or, 
where this is not possible, by miners’ 
support committees. They should con¬ 
sist above all of unemployed workers and 
strikers" (The Leninist May 1984). We 
produced an extensive theoretical sup¬ 
plement on the question of the workers' 
militia (The Leninist was transformed 
from a quarterly journal into a more agi¬ 
tational monthly newspaper at the be¬ 
ginning of the strike), which covered this 
question both in terms of history and 
current possibilities in some depth. 

A later edition headlined: “We need 
workers’ defence corps” (The Leninist 
August 1984). It explained, in the con¬ 
text of the police rampage against min¬ 
ers picketing the Orgreave coke depot 
in Yorkshire (where the NUM leadership 
had attempted naively to repeat the fa¬ 
mous 1972 victory of Saltley Gates): 
“Now the working class, particularly 
those sections with experience of the 
new police tactics such as the miners, 
have to face the brutal truth behind the 
brutal methods. Do we just complain at 
police thuggery, try to stop funding 
through police committees, and gener¬ 
ally appeal to the bourgeois state not to 
be so nasty; or do we plan our tactics at 
least as well and hopefully better than 
those heading the police offensive on 
picket lines? Of course it is a loaded 
question. There is only one answer if we 
are to win battles at Orgreave or any¬ 
where else where our class faces attack 
from the class enemy: we must plan our 
own defence.” 

And in a more theorised article, taking 
up some of the inadequate responses 
(both of miners themselves and of left 
groups such as the SWP) to such organ¬ 
ised police bmtality as was carried out 
at Orgreave, we pointed to history where 
workers had organised their own de¬ 
fence, not least during the 1926 General 
Strike in the Scottish pit village of Methil 
in Fife: “After police charges on mass 
pickets the defence corps, which 150 
workers had joined at the outset, was 
reorganised. Its numbers rose to 700, of 
whom 400, commanded by workers who 
had been NCOs during the war, marched 
in military formation through the town 
to the protect the picket. The police did 
not interfere again” (Workers Weekly 
June 11 1926; cited in The Leninist Oc¬ 
tober 1984). 

Class against class 

The failure to organise the defence of 
picket lines and workers’ organisations 
from the attentions of the state was an¬ 
other crucial barrier to victory. It was also 
a manifestation of wider questions in¬ 
volving the need for a political alterna¬ 
tive to capitalism. The need for basic 
class solidarity was posed point blank 


in the strike: in order to defeat the gov¬ 
ernment, class-wide strike action was 
needed. However, in a period of acute 
class struggle, the bureaucracy of the 
trade unions inevitably plays a treach¬ 
erous role. Given that the state and the 
mling class was going all out to crush 
the miners, stopping them from doing 
this posed tasks of a revolutionary type, 
in real fife. It posed the need for the work¬ 
ing class to defeat the state power itself. 
The miners’ strike was in this sense a 
case of history repeating itself; the same 
issues were posed as in the 1920s, when 
trade union leaders were faced with the 
necessity to defeat the government, as 
the following extract from Anemin Bev- 
an’s book In place of fear made clear: 

“‘But if you do so [ie, call a general 
strike],’ went on Mr Lloyd George, ‘have 
you weighed the consequences? The 
strike will be in defiance of the govern¬ 
ment of the country and by its very suc¬ 
cess will precipitate a constitutional 
crisis of the first importance. For, if a force 
arises in the state which is stronger than 
the state itself, then it must be ready to 
take on the functions of the state, or 
withdraw and accept the authority of the 
state. ‘Gentlemen,’ asked the prime min¬ 
ister quietly, ‘have you considered and. 
if you have, are you ready?’ 

“‘From that moment on,' said [TUC 
negotiator] Robert Smillie, ‘we were 
beaten and we knew we were’.” 

This is the eternal problem of ‘non-po¬ 
litical’ trade unionism. When the class 
struggle reaches a decisive pitch, and 
reality strikes home that the only way to 
defend the basic interests of the work¬ 
ers is to defeat the forces of the state in 
open struggle, it has no choice but to 
cave in. 

This logic was continually posed 
throughout the miners’ strike: the need 
for solidarity was felt throughout the 
working class and on a number of occa¬ 
sions broke out into the open in strikes 
and other forms of industrial action by 
other sections of the class in solidarity 
with the miners. Yet even in the best of 
these cases, it was unable to escape the 
political influence of this kind of narrow 
trade unionism, and thus was liable to 
be sabotaged by the leaders of the trade 
unions, even those who claimed to be 
on the left and in support of the miners. 
All of them feared the consequences of 
a defeat of Thatcher by a united and 
aroused working class more than they 
feared the defeat of the NUM and the 
likely consequences of that for the trade 
union movement as a whole. 

The fact that the miners’ strike had 
this almost insurrectionary logic pro¬ 
duced some remarkable changes of 
consciousness among the front line 
troops - the miners themselves. It also 
produced a breaking down of divi¬ 
sions between the miners and other 
more submerged and oppressed sec¬ 
tions of the working class. In the next 
article in this series I intend to address 
some of these issues, from the emer¬ 
gence of the militant movement of 
miners’ wives. Women Against Pit 
Closures, to the remarkable learning 
process undergone by miners, facing 
systematic police persecution, about 
the parallel experiences of ethnic mi¬ 
nority communities in Britain’s inner 
cities. 

Equally importantly, I intend to ad¬ 
dress what were probably the decisive 
moments: the two failed dock strikes, 
and the threatened action by pit depu¬ 
ties in the later part of 1984, when the 
miners’ strike really did seem likely to 
spread and become a joint strike with 
other sections of the class. 

All this, of course, pointed to the need 
for a general strike, and I will look at how 
this could have happened and how some 
on the left addressed this question (or 
not, in some cases) • 
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MINERS 

Of course it was political 


The miners’ Great Strike marked a crossroads. Its defeat had 
profound political consequences. Dave Douglass, branch 
secretary of Hatfield Main National Union of Mineworkers, spoke 
to the March 14 Communist Fomm 



T he difference between where we 
are now and where we were then 
is huge. Now there are some 11 
branches of the National Union 
of Mineworkers; then there were around 
180. Now the NUM has 3,000 members; 
in 1984 at least 170,000 went on strike. 
For every miner’s job, some 10 others 
were dependent on it - for example, coal 
accounted for 75% of all rail freight. 

Taking into consideration wives and 
families, you are talking about a very 
considerable number of people - not 
spread across the country, but concen¬ 
trated in key industrial areas built around 
real, fixed communities where men had 
worked down the pit for generations. 
Long traditions of local, national and 
international solidarity among miners had 
been built up. 

If the miners had won in 1984, it would 
have been the second time in a 10-year 
period when an industrial union suc¬ 
cessfully turned out a government. The 
consequences in terms of bourgeois 
democracy would have been terrifying: 
no more waiting for another five years 
before you put your cross on a mean¬ 
ingless bit of paper; you could exercise 
industrial power and say, ‘We’re not 
having that’; you could function as a 
whole, intervening mass to put a stamp 
on society. 

It was that ability of the miners to in¬ 
tervene at various times in history as a 
class force with a consciously political 
dimension which marked us out. We 
were certainly just as political as the left 
parties. You may argue that, had there 
been a strong and united workers’ party 
behind the miners at the time of the strike, 
then things might have turned out dif¬ 
ferently. My view on the reification of 
organisation is that class consciousness 
exists regardless of organisation. Organi¬ 
sation is a reflection of class conscious¬ 
ness, not the other way round. We had 
a Communist Party in 1926 which put 
forward disastrous slogans like ‘All 
power to the TUC general council’ - now 
there’s a slogan for you! What did the 
general council do? Sold us down the 
bloody river, and the communists gave 
them all the power to do it. 

Margaret Thatcher took on the min¬ 
ers not for economic reasons such as 
cost-cutting or a glut of coal on the mar¬ 
ket, but because of what the miners 
stood for and were able to bring about 
politically. Revenge against the miners 
for their victory in 1974 may have been a 
part of it, but the fact is that the miners 
remained more than merely a bunch of 
workers struggling against the threat of 
unemployment. In terms of their con¬ 
sciousness they were the most politi¬ 
cised workforce in Britain, a force 
capable of making a difference. 

The strike was always about much 
more than saving jobs. There is a song 
with the words, “Why do want to save 
these jobs?” Back-breaking, disgusting 
work on your hands and knees that saps 
your strength and destroys your health. 
Today something like 15,000former min¬ 
ers are dying each year from chronic 
bronchitis - not to mention pneumoco¬ 
niosis and the like. Why fight to preserve 
that kind of job? There was certainly 
nothing ennobling about it. 

Despite all that, this was a job in which, 
unlike in a factory on the production line, 
the working miner had a ten'ific amount 
of control, where nobody could tell you 
what to do. To a great extent the job was 
self-regulating - collective work, where 
people decide diings together, literally 
watch each other’s backs and look after 
each other - real comradeship. In this 
respect, you can actually be less alien¬ 
ated from your work than in many other 
jobs. 

The miners themselves decided who 
worked where, so that every three 
months all the numbers went into the hat 
and jobs were allocated in that way. 


Management had no chance to put the 
agitators in the worst places and give 
the soft jobs to the bosses’ men. Like¬ 
wise, if the boss wanted overtime done 
on a Saturday, he had to ask permission 
of the union, and if the list was not in by 
Thursday dinner time, he did not get it. 

But die bottom line was our ability to 
develop a collective vision for die future 
and to challenge things on that basis. In 
their political ignorance and prejudice, 
die pundits depicted the miners as be¬ 
ing greedy for more money - they still do, 
totally failing to understand that the 
strike was not like that. It was not about 
money, nor was it just about just pit clo¬ 
sures. It was about our ability as a social 
force to change things. Of course, it was 
political. 

As a nationalised industry and a ma¬ 
jor part of the state-controlled sector, 
everything that happened in the coal in¬ 
dustry was political, and usually widi a 
big ‘P’. Issues around wage restraint, 
hours of labour, trade union laws were 
all aspects of the need to control a mas¬ 
sive work force - in Ted Heath’s day some 
360,000 miners. Right from the start, the 
paternalistic vision of a nationalised, 
welfare-orientated industry meant the 
miners were always going to constitute 
a political challenge to whichever party 
was in government. Large chunks of the 
Labour Party’s labour and trade union 
policy were determined by what went on 
in nationalised industries such as the 
pits. In those days, the National Coal 
Board was the biggest employer in Eu¬ 
rope. 

So it is crystal clear that, if Thatcher 
wanted to see off the working class in 
terms of the organised trade union move¬ 
ment, the miners at some point would 
have to be confronted. Dodging around 
and shadow-boxing would not do. The 
confrontation was long and deep in 
preparation - not just the 1979 Ridley 
committee, with its contingency plans for 
fighting the miners, but more long-term 
plans which actually envisaged what 
was at that time the unimaginable possi¬ 
bility of Britain without any coal mines 
at all. For Thatcher the latter was a step 
too far, but the idea of running down the 
coal industry to a point where it no longer 
existed came back under Major. 

Did the confrontation have to happen 
when it did? Even if the closures had been 
enforced gradually, there would inevita¬ 
bly have been a fight at some stage. 


Areas had been very reluctant to take 
industrial action. Some actions, such as 
the overtime ban, were the result of na¬ 
tional conference decisions, but previ¬ 
ous ballots had been lost and areas had 
been very short-sighted. Thatcher knew 
that taking on the Yorkshire coalfield 
would definitely prompt a fight and she 
may have been gambling on the union 
losing a national ballot. The late Frank 
Cave was asked in my presence during 
a visit by US students why a strike bal¬ 
lot was not held in that period and he 
replied, “Because we would have lost it”. 
I don’t happen to agree with Frank about 
that, but in one sense the ballot was ir¬ 
relevant anyway, because, once Thatch¬ 
er took on the Yorkshire coalfield, then 
Yorkshire was going to strike. 

One of the prevailing myths is that 
Arthur Scargill called the strike. He did 
not. The strike started in Yorkshire. 
Arthur, who by that time was national 
president, was not present at the meet¬ 
ing that took tire decision and in any case 
had no way whatsoever of calling a strike 
in Yorkshire. What Arthur did have the 
power to do was to get the national ex¬ 
ecutive to declare the Yorkshire strike 
official. On that basis we were able to call 
on other areas to make a stand in sup¬ 
port of Yorkshire. There were some spec¬ 
tacular decisions made around that time: 
ballots in Wales and Lancashire went 
against a strike but, once it had begun 
to build up momentum, the miners in 
those areas supported it, and a total of 
some 170.000joined in. 

Many of us felt at that particular time 
that this was a stop-gap measure before 
a national ballot. Once people were on 
strike and involved in the fight, they were 
fully aware of the situation. Against the 
background of mass meetings involving 
whole communities, lengthy debate and 
argument, the women mobilising behind 
the action, growing solidarity and aware¬ 
ness of our own strength - a ‘hot’ ballot 
would have produced the conclusion 
that the miners as a collective force had 
to strike. Things had always been de¬ 
cided in such a way - though, to be fair, 
there were successful national ballots in 
1972 and 1974. 

The crucial difference that pushed 
people away from the idea of a national 
ballot was that national pay bargaining 
had been wrecked on the rocks of the 
incentive scheme. The Callaghan gov¬ 
ernment had dreamed up a means of 


derailing the miners from ever threaten¬ 
ing any government. National pay bar¬ 
gaining had hitherto kept the divergent 
elements of the coalfields together and 
united them into one force - wherever a 
miner worked, his pay was negotiated 
nationally: eliminating local disparities 
like how thick the seams were, how good 
the machinery and so forth. The incen¬ 
tive scheme brought all of this back 
again, dividing area from area, causing 
people to think parochially and selfishly. 
Crucially, the introduction of the incen¬ 
tive scheme destroyed the national soli¬ 
darity which lay behind the ballots of 72 
and 74. 

There was, in the early months of the 
strike, a national conference on whether 
we would have a ballot. The executive 
changed the rule to reduce the neces¬ 
sary majority from 55% to 51 % in antici¬ 
pation. We then went back to the mass 
meetings of the men, who had already 
been on strike for weeks and asked them, 
“Do you want to have a ballot?” They 
nearly took me outside and hung me off 
the bloody rafters. They shouted, “Don’t 
you come back here dying to sell us out. 
What are you asking for a ballot for? 
We’re already on strike.” It looked to 
them as if members of the executive were 
trying to find a way out; that we were 
going to say, ‘We wanted to fight, but 
these bastards wouldn’t bloody vote for 
it.’ So the men thought we were trying 
to sell them out with a ballot and that it 
was dishonourable for people to ask for 
one when they could clearly see what 
die issue was about. 

However, by the early summer of 1984, 
even the most rightwing press was say¬ 
ing we would have won a ballot hands 
down, had there been one. In retrospect 
we might have done so by something 
like a margin two to one. But the ballot is 
an irrelevancy really. It would not have 
changed the fortunes of the strike one 
way or the other. It would have taken 
away the propaganda from the other side, 
but it would not have taken away the 
scabs. I have made the point many times 
- if you cannot see what side you’re on. 
from the wrong side of20,000 riot shields, 
going to work in a bus covered with wire 
mesh, all the ballots in the world are not 
going to convince you. 

On the question of the extent of rank 
and file involvement in the strike, I dealt 
with this in my riposte against the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party's nonsense 


(Weekly Worker March 11). The SWP 
obviously did not have a clue about 
what was actually going on. One con¬ 
sequence of the strike was that there 
were at least two sets of structures: the 
formal structure of the union and the 
informal links that men built on the hoof 
as the action progressed. For example, 
the branch committee was elected ac¬ 
cording to established rules. But, once 
the action started, we elected strike com¬ 
mittees - different men with different re¬ 
sponsibilities and authority. The same 
thing happened at area level with the 
strike panels, plus alliances of panels, 
which were not part of any formal struc¬ 
ture. 

Then there things we didn’t know 
about like the hit squads - rank and file 
lads getting together, planning, organ¬ 
ising and carrying out specific actions. 
All of these things represented mass in¬ 
volvement by the workers themselves. 
When it came to pickets, these were not 
controlled top-down by Arthur. He could 
not deploy any pickets, because he did 
not have any. Until, that is, the call to 
Orgreave, but that is another story. 

The response to the strike in different 
areas was variable, based on different 
political, historical and cultural perspec¬ 
tives. People have come up with all kinds 
of mysterious answers as to why the 
Notts miners voted against strike action. 
The Workers Revolutionary Party, for 
example, told us that it was Arthur’s fault 
for having condemned Solidarnosc, 
apparently there were a lot of Polish min¬ 
ers in Notts who took the opportunity 
to get back at him for this. Absolute rub¬ 
bish. There were just as many Polish 
miners in Doncaster who were on strike 
and getting battered to hell as there were 
Polish miners in Nottingham who were 
scabbing. 

At the end of the day it comes down 
to class-consciousness. It is true that in 
tlie early days, though they would not 
join the strike, Notts miners did not cross 
picket lines and contented themselves 
with going home. It was not until the 
‘back to work’ strike-breaking campaign 
started, as a political force set up by the 
other side, that these men crossed the 
class fine and joined the other side them¬ 
selves. At that point, instead of trying 
to persuade them, we had to obstruct 
them. Instead of worker talking to 
worker, we faced each other as class 
enemies. If you have crossed the picket 
line and joined the other side, it does not 
matter that you are from the working 
class: you have ideologically become an 
enemy of the working class. That is when 
picket line tactics changed from a gentle 
push and shove to throwing bricks. 

Do not tell me that the miners who 
crossed the picket lines or the men who 
drove the scab trucks - protected by ar¬ 
moured layers of cops with truncheons, 
dogs and horses - did not know what 
was going on and did not know that 
they were taking the bread out of the 
mouths of strikers’ kids, because they 
bloody well did. It is particularly unfor¬ 
tunate and nasty when we have to con¬ 
front enemies in our own class. 

I am sorry to say that the Nottingham 
miners by and large were not the same 
as other miners. In 1926 they were the 
people who led the return to work; they 
were the people who formed the scab 
Spencer union, which then went around 
spreading itself through other industries, 
calling itself a non-political union be¬ 
cause it despised communists and so¬ 
cialists and anarcho-syndicalists. In the 
new era of nationalised coal production, 
we let the Nottingham men back into the 
NUM, even giving Spencer a seat on the 
national executive - to our shame. But 
they always remained a sleeping force, 
with their own caucus meetings. As late 
as 1983, Notts miners were still being 
paid the increment for scabbing in the 
1926 strike. 
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Finally, was the strike always 
foredoomed? I do not think it was for one 
minute. They picked when we went on 
strike when they threw down the gaunt¬ 
let to Cortonwood by announcing its 
closure - it was strategically the best time 
for them. They had also changed the 
rules, giving the cops their head to do 
what they wanted and manipulating all 
kinds of regulations - DHSS, welfare, etc 
- which would really make poverty bite 
among the workers. For 12 months men 
who had already finished in the indus¬ 
try and had nothing to do with the strike 
never received a penny in unemploy¬ 
ment benefit, etc. This was done in or¬ 
der to punish die coal communities as a 
whole and increase poverty. 

Despite all this there were three occa¬ 
sions when it seemed to Thatcher and 
National Coal Board chairman Ian Mc¬ 
Gregor that they were in danger of los¬ 
ing. Twice when Nacods, the safety/ 
supervisors union, voted by over 80% 
to take industrial action. Nacods were 
crucial in the defeat of the miners, but do 
not blame the deputies and the other 
men, because they voted, lobbied and 
demonstrated to strike. Their leaders for 
whatever reason stopped the strike tak¬ 
ing place. 

Then the dockers’ action was the cata¬ 
lyst of a solidarity action that had the 
country by the bollocks. If the dockers 
at Immingham had not allowed non-un¬ 
ion dock labour to load coal onto scab 
lorries (because the railwaymen were not 
allowing it through), McGregor says 
Thatcher was ready to give in within two 


days. So dockers’ solidarity action 
would have sealed it and the action 
would have been a defacto general strike, 
with everything closing down. Remem¬ 
ber that Arthur’s call to other sections 
of the class was not that they should go 
on strike, but to take solidarity action: 
don’t cross picket lines; don’t transport 
or bum scab fuel. With help like that, we 
could have done the rest. 

It was Immingham, with the possibil¬ 
ity of a rail and dock strike and the isola¬ 
tion of the steelworks, which was the 
vital flashpoint, not the Orgreave mass 
picket, which was a total distraction. 
Once Arthur, full of the vision of another 
Saltley Gates, imagined Sheffield steel¬ 
workers and foundry workers downing 
tools and marching in support of the 
miners, Orgreave became in his mind the 
key tactic and the key battleground. 
Right idea, wrong place. The docks were 
the place to do it, rather than fighting in 
a field every day, where we could only 
take a beating. 

We had victory in the palm of our 
hands on a number of occasions. How- 
ever, when these chances failed to ma¬ 
terialise, we did not have a lot of places 
to go. It was clear that the TUC was not 
going to deliver what we had asked - 
don’t use scab fuel. We did not ask them 
to do anything else. 

But the fight had to be had. At the end 
of the day what was remarkable was that 
afterwards we were still there. In 1989 
there were still 100,000 miners in Britain, 
supplying 90% of the fuel, so if the plan 
had been to wipe out the coal industry, 


it did not work. We still organised 100% 
in the NUM areas, although the scab 
outfit controlled most of Nottingham. So 
they had not broken the union. In that 
initial period, the strike from their point 
of view had failed. In 1987 there was a 
national ballot which produced an 80% 
vote for strike action; we had a mass of 
unofficial area strikes sweeping the coal¬ 
fields. 

In 1993 Whitehall decided on the ‘fi¬ 
nal solution’ - changing the way in which 
the power industry worked, ending its 
obligation to obtain the cheapest fuel 
(coal). This robbed coal of its market. By 
that time people had tittle or no belly for 
industrial action. We did run a very suc¬ 
cessful public campaign, but at the end 
of the day the government showed it was 
impervious to public opinion. 

We are now down to about 3,000 
miners in around 14 pits. My own pit, 
which accesses one half of all Britain’s 
coal reserves, is currently filling up 
with gas and water, waiting for some¬ 
one to raise £30 million to buy it. I 
cannot see anybody doing that. I have 
written to Mr Blair asking him if the 
government would at least fund the 
development, but I expect no reply. 
UK Coal has no plans for any of its 
pits beyond another three years and 
already intends to close Selby within 
the next two years. A string of other 
pits are under threat. By 2006 there will 
no coal mined in Britain. Around 30% 
of the energy market will still be pro¬ 
vided by coal, but it will be imported, 
not dug by us • 



Not for turning 



A rthur Scargill is still a class act 
when he is playing to a sym¬ 
pathetic crowd and the 200- 
plus comrades who packed out the 
main hall of London’s Conway Hall on 
March 12 were definitely his kind of 
people. The meeting- to commemorate 
the miners' Great Strike of 1984-85 - was 
officially organised by the Socialist La¬ 
bour Party and Kent area National Un¬ 
ion of Mineworkers. 

His speech brought practically the 
whole audience - Trotskyist, Stalinist 
and Labourite alike - to its feet in a long 
and stormy ovation. He certainly 
spoke extremely well, mixing very 
funny anecdotes with ringing denun¬ 
ciations of the duplicity of the Labour 
leadership, the TUC, the foul role 
played by the media, police and courts 
in beating the miners. (Not that he ad¬ 
mitted that it had been a defeat, of 


All the old strengths and weaknesses were on show at the London 
meeting to commemorate the miners’ strike of 1984-85 


course. Instead, he told us that “the min¬ 
ers’ union was not successful in winning 
a swift victory” - an intriguing way to put 
it). 

However, apart from some revelations 
about the treacherous role of particular 
individuals and organisations, there was 
no genuine reflection on the reasons why 
the strike failed. “For the first time to¬ 
night,” he promised, “I’ll tell you who the 
guilty were. I’ll tell you about agreements 
reached and betrayed.” Interesting, but 
not that much use any more. 

A list of secondary speakers - includ¬ 
ing John Moyle of the Kent miners, Alain 
Simon of the French CGT, today’s chair 
of the National Union of Mineworkers, 


Ian Lavery - recounted some of their own 
reminiscences of the strike and made 
some mundane, but broadly correct 
points, about the lack of effective soli¬ 
darity from the wider movement. Even if 
rituatistically at times, all praised the he¬ 
roic leadership of Arthur Scargill. 

For Arthur himself, it was all very sim¬ 
ple. The TUC had “betrayed” the min¬ 
ers. Neil Kinnock had “betrayed” the 
miners. "The Communist Party” - he 
meant the Eurocommunist leadership of 
our organisation at the time - “stands in 
the dock tonight: it acted in a shameful 
way”. There was state interference from 
the secret service and the government, 
pressure on vacillating elements in the 
union to fold and on the Coal Board not 
to settle, a plan to decimate the industry 
and paramilitary-style policing. While he 
gave some new evidence to back up 
these observations, they are hardly a 
surprise. They could have been made 
during the strike or at any time since. 

Much tike his political nemesis, Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher, Scargill is clearly not for 
turning (or learning). On the one hand, 
his inability to countenance defeat, his 
refusal to entertain anything other than 
the cast-iron certainty that victory 
would be won, represented a huge as¬ 
set to the union he led. Yet this same sin¬ 
gle-mindedness translated into a 
disastrous stubbornness when it came 
to the tactics being pursued. The man 
has not changed - “Who was right?” he 
demanded, contrasting his own perspi¬ 
cacity with the wilful myopia of others 
in the workers' movement. 

Well, Arthur was certainly right about 
the politically motivated nature of the 
strike on the government side - the need 
to inflict a strategic defeat on the miners 
as a prelude to taking on other key sec¬ 
tions. He was therefore right that the rest 
of the class needed to strike alongside 


the miners. He was right that the Tories 
had determined on the destruction of the 
British coal industry. He was right that 
the miners had no option but to strike - 
“You don’t tie down: you fight back!” 

Yet he was profoundly wrong to rely 
on the official structures of the trade 
union bureaucracy and TUC to deliver 
that solidarity action. Time and time 
again, Scargill seemed content with pi¬ 
ous solidarity resolutions from the offi¬ 
cial apparatus that would clearly never 
be honoured in practice. Effectively soli¬ 
darity could only be delivered through 
bypassing official structures where the 
bureaucrats refused to fight - an anath¬ 
ema to Scargill, a ‘player’ in that bureauc¬ 
racy himself, of course. “If Norman Willis 
[then general secretary of the TUC] and 
the general council had had an ounce of 
bottle,” Scargill thundered, “they would 
have called the movement out on strike” 
alongside the miners. 

lean confirm from personal experience 
that in 1984-85 there was no widely held 
illusion that Willis or the TUC had any 
stomach for a fight - so the key question 
was how to win generalised solidarity 
action, with or without the treacherous 
official leadership of the movement. 

Like other speakers on the night, 
Scargill spoke at length about the 
question of a national ballot. The fact 
that so much time was spent on this 
question underlines that the estab¬ 
lishment’s ‘story’ about the strike is 
the dominant one in the aftermath of 
its defeat. Essentially, 20 years later, 
this runs along the tines that it was a 
heroic, but doomed struggle, led by a 
class war dinosaur whose kind were 
soon to be extinct. In particular, the 
failure to hold a national ballot is up¬ 
held as the supreme folly of the NUM 
leadership, almost the central explana¬ 
tion for the defeat of the strike. 


Scargill effectively exposed the hy¬ 
pocrisy of those who demanded a 
ballot in the name of abstract democ¬ 
racy - “those who called for a ballot were 
those who wanted to call off the 
strike,” he correctly pointed out. He 
recalled the rejection by a national 
ballot of the divisive incentive scheme 
in 1977. “The Notts miners - those 
super-democrats who wanted a ballot 
in 1984 - ignored the ballot decision and 
signed an incentive agreement. So 
much for your ballot! So much for your 
democracy! If they could ignore it in 
1977, they’d have done the same 
bloody thing in 1984-85!” 

True, but not really the point. If a 
national ballot had been won during 
the Great Strike - which every think¬ 
ing miner you met believed it could 
- then the national ballot question 
could have been transformed from 
a stick with which to beat the NUM 
into a weapon against the scabs. 
This was, of course, a secondary 
issue - the key to victory was effec¬ 
tive solidarity action - but it had its 
costs. 

Scargill's standing in the movement 
has waned considerably since the 
defeat of the strike - not least because 
of the debacle of the SLR where com¬ 
rade Scargill gave full rein to his auto¬ 
cratic control-freakery and insistence 
that critical voices be excluded. 

It is a tragic end in many ways. This 
intransigent and charismatic man was 
the embodiment of many of that inspir¬ 
ing strike’s strengths - his rather sad 
political history since its defeat under¬ 
lines the wider malaise of working 
class politics. 

Emphasising his commitment to 
“socialism” in his concluding remarks, 
the comrade told us: “I want to see this 
movement speak with one voice.” I 
think we all know whose voice he is 
talking about. The meeting closed 
without debate or contributions from 
the floor • 

Mark Fischer 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 

Heads we win, tails you lose 

Manny Neira reports on the March 13 special conference 


W hatever the ethics of 
cryogenics, most would 
raise an eyebrow if you 
attempted to deep-freeze 
granny for rehabilitation in a happier 
future age if she was not actually dead 
yet Irritating though it might be that she 
continued to thwart your keenly antici¬ 
pated inheritance, some might argue 
that to lay premature claim to that inher¬ 
itance might rather detract from her right 
to continue living in her own home, and 
further that such bequests were unlikely 
to be legally awarded to the grandchild 
who had just bludgeoned her into insen¬ 
sibility. 

Last weekend, though, granny’s will 
was read. The reading was unusual in 
that the allegedly deceased turned up 
in person and insisted on quibbling 
about the disposal of her property. As 
the saying goes, though, where there is 
a will there is a way, and there were 
enough beneficiaries present to sit on 
the lid and stop the old dear getting out. 
Some of those standing on her fingers 
spoke touchingly of their fond memo¬ 
ries of the matriarch, but others were 
more frank and expressed some relief at 
being finally free of the old bat. The la¬ 
dy’s own words were somewhat muffled. 

The granny in question is the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, the grandchildren the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party and, as you may 
have guessed, the will reading described 
is a somewhat macabre metaphor for the 
definitely macabre SA ‘special confer¬ 
ence’ held on Saturday, March 13 in 
Camden. With apologies to Shake¬ 
speare, the SWP had come to bury the 
SA, not to praise it. Their new electoral 
vehicle is Respect, and they are not 
about to allow the SA to queer Respect’s 
pitch. Their electoral opponents they 
would have to defeat at the ballots, but 
the SA could simply be put into cold- 
store. 

Limiting debate 

Perhaps 200 mourners assembled to hear 
Nick Wrack lead the service of remem¬ 
brance. He seemed aware that not eve¬ 
ryone was comfortable with the pre-fatal 
interment, and called for due dignity and 
solemnity. 

“This will be a conference at which 
there will be difficulties, and different, di¬ 
vergent views. Please listen to everyone 
who speaks with respect and in silence, 
and in a spirit of solidarity and social¬ 
ism.” 

Section one of our agenda was 
headed ‘General attitude towards Re¬ 
spect’, and described the core differ¬ 
ences between the SWP majority who 
wished to submerge alliance activity 
into Respect, and the minority who 
wished to defend the SA’s independ¬ 
ence. The Democracy Platform, which 
brings together the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty, the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group and a number of SA 
independents, had threatened to walk 
out if these resolutions went against 




them, and had therefore requested a re¬ 
cess after section one to give them an 
opportunity to discuss the results of the 
votes at this point. 

The limits on the debate - only one 
speaker for and against each motion, 
with speeches limited to four minutes - 
were draconian and clearly undemo¬ 
cratic. A number of objections were 
raised from the floor. John Pearson of 
Stockport SA questioned the speakers’ 
time limits and suggested they could be 
extended by dispensing with the prelimi¬ 
nary ‘general discussion’ and moving 
straight to the motions: “Rob Hoveman 
[for the conference arrangements com¬ 
mittee] is proposing a discussion with 
no indication of what it should be 
about.” 

Comrade Hoveman had also ruled a 
motion from the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group out of order: “It is abusive 
and not relevant to the discussion of our 
relations with Respect". This was a sur¬ 
prising claim. The resolution in question 
said in part: “The failure of Respect to 
support and uphold democratic and re¬ 
publican principles at its founding con¬ 
ference is a serious setback to the 
coalition. It indicates that the coalition 
is contemptuous of democratic culture 
and has no respect for the democratic 
rights of people. The responsibility for 
this shameful episode must be laid 
squarely at the door of the SA executive 
for failing to support its own programme 
and the SWR whose speaker opposed 
republicanism.” 

If this was not relevant to Respect, 
what was it: an ode to spring? 

Steve Freeman of the RDG tilted at the 
SWP windmill. “This motion is about the 
democratic rights of all of us in this room 
- it is not about ‘others’, it is about Re¬ 
spect. Respect us and let us discuss it.” 

Martin Thomas of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty pointed out that the 
SWP-dominated task group motion, 
which demanded that SA branches seek 
the approval of Respect before stand¬ 
ing candidates, was unconstitutional: 
“The SA constitution states only two cir¬ 
cumstances in which a local SA’s deci¬ 
sion to stand a candidate can be 
overruled. One, if their basic statement 
of principles is not ours, and two, if there 
is a dispute which cannot be settled lo¬ 
cally.” 

Margaret Manning objected to the 
use of speaker slips giving the chair con¬ 
trol over who to call. “They make cen¬ 
sorship possible. We are used to having 
debates without them: let’s get back to 
that tradition.” 

Rob Hoveman’s reply was summary. 
“John Pearson’s proposal would keep 
us here till midnight. To Steve Freeman 
I’d point out that there are already two 
motions from the RDG - the third is just 
abuse. Our ruling is that all the motions 
are constitutional. As for speaker slips: 
we have a conference arrangements 
committee which I hope you all trust.” 
There was a brief pause during which an 


expected murmur of approval failed to 
materialise, and Rob was forced to end 
an embarrassing silence: “We stand by 
speaker slips.” 

Nick Wrack tried to move Rob Hov¬ 
eman’s report, but in the face of noisy 
protest agreed to put the objections to 
the vote separately. They were all 
“clearly defeated, comrades". The report 
was then passed. 

SA post-mortem 

Nick Wrack then gave his chairman’s 
report, and his view of the SA’s failure: 
“Many of you were there in May, when 
we discussed how we wanted to reach 
out to the mass of disaffected people. 
Last February two million marched 
against the war: clearly representing mil¬ 
lions more. For whatever reason - and I 
know there are differences about this - 
the SA was not able to draw those num¬ 
bers in. We had successes, but in May 
we recognised that they were only mod¬ 
est, and we had to try and broaden the 
alliance.” 

Here Nick was faithfully repeating the 
SWP’s chief argument, which we heard 
at the launch of the Respect coalition, 
and were to hear many more times that 
day: 

1. The S A failed to recruit or organise the 
anti-war movement. 

2. It failed because it was too narrow and 
too socialist. 

3. A broader movement reflecting the 
perceived mixture of beliefs of the STWC 
marchers was required. 

4. Respect was it. 

The irony is that the first statement is 
true: the SA did fail. It failed, though, 
because the SWP treated it as merely an 
intermittently supported electoral alli¬ 
ance. While the SWP-dominated Stop 
the War Coalition gave platforms in 
Hyde Park to Greens and Liberal Demo¬ 
crats, it refused to allow a single speaker 
on behalf of the SA, and instructed then' 
rank and file to concentrate exclusively 
on recruiting into their own organisation 
and shifting Socialist Worker. 

The last SA conference was actually 
delayed until after the Hyde Park dem¬ 
onstrations in order to allow the SWP to 
concentrate on its own agenda: and, 
even when it took place, they opposed 
and defeated motions to move the alli¬ 
ance towards establishing a party with 
its own paper. 

Having hobbled the SA’s intervention 
in the anti-war movement and the class, 
the SWP was now arguing that the re¬ 
sulting failure proved that the alliance 
was inherently unable to succeed. 
Worse still, its failure was a reflection not 
of its deliberately induced paralysis, but 
its socialist politics. The answer was to 
step back into the vague platitudes of 
Respect, and the SA had been called 
together to accept the blame for the SWP 
leadership’s betrayal, was being given a 
revolver, and was being asked to do ‘the 
decent thing’. Nick Wrack might well 
anticipate that, outside those obliged to 




follow the orthodoxy of the SWP lead¬ 
ership, there might be differences. 

He listed the SA’s criteria for the po¬ 
litical support of other organisations: 
they had to be democratic, inclusive, 
and “of course” socialist. Was he go¬ 
ing to describe Respect in these terms? 
I could not help but marvel at comrade 
Wrack’s nerve: he was going to tackle 
the argument head on. Not since Henry 
Kissinger was awarded the Nobel peace 
prize could anyone have attached such 
inappropriate qualities to such an 
unpromising recipient. 

“Inclusive? Look at the list of candi¬ 
dates. They represent a spectrum of 
working class life the SA never 
achieved.” In fact. Respect excluded 
most of the socialist forces the SA had 
brought together: the AWL, the RDG. 
Workers Power, the Socialist Party, and 
many SA ‘independents’. The CPGB, 
who joined, were denied a seat on the 
Respect executive. 

“Democratic? Clearly! The declaration 
was voted on at the founding confer¬ 
ence: and the declaration is fundamen¬ 
tally no different to the SA’s own 
material.” The ‘democracy’ of the Re¬ 
spect founding conference was ad¬ 
equately covered in my report Weekly 
Worker January 29), and so I comment 
only that this was the founding confer¬ 
ence which rejected the SA principles of 
workers’ representatives on a worker’s 
wage, open borders and republicanism. 

“Socialist? It’s in the title - ‘s’ is for so¬ 
cialism, ‘t’ for trade unionism”. Curiously, 
this did not chime with Paul Holboixow’s 
intervention at the Respect launch: “Re¬ 
spect is not a socialist coalition”. Respect 
is as socialist as the SWP leadership 
thinks it needs to be to keep the SWP 
rank and file on board: personally, I think 
they have seriously underestimated then' 
own comrades, and the strains are al¬ 
ready telling. 

Discussion 

The allotted 30 minutes were then given 
over to the ‘general discussion’. 

One of the early speakers, Margaret 
Manning, challenged the SWP ortho¬ 
doxy on Respect’s ‘broadness’. “In the 
early days, the SA was broad: it has 
been made more centralist and less 
democratic. Let the flowers bloom! Re¬ 
spect claims to have the majority of 
STWC activists, but they were SA mem¬ 
bers already. Respect may get support 
from the RMT, but if we had worked for 
it, we could have won then' support for 
the SA. We have a commitment where 
we stood in local elections: we can’t just 
jump from one tiling to another if we’re 
serious.” 

This point was echoed by John Ni¬ 
cholson of Manchester SA: “We need 
to decide on a vehicle and stick to it for 
a couple of years! There is nothing 
wrong with supporting Respect in Lon¬ 
don, but we must recognise that there 
are those of us in the SA who wish to 
organise elsewhere.” 


Stan Keable of the CPGB emphasised 
the need to build a revolutionary party 
of the working class: the correct scien¬ 
tific name for which was a communist 
party. He referred not to the CPGB itself, 
but to the party the CPGB wishes to 
build. “We should view Respect in terms 
of the straggle to build that party. The 
next election is just a step. The S A was 
a great step forward, bringing together 
the left. But it failed to offer itself as the 
political alternative to those who op¬ 
posed the war. Respect is a product of 
the failure of the SA to lead that strug¬ 
gle.” 

Pete McLaren of the Democracy Plat¬ 
form protested the undemocratic proce¬ 
dures: “We have a lot of thinking to do, 
and only half an hour for general discus¬ 
sion. This meeting has been packed. This 
is the most undemocratic way to ran I 
conference I have seen since I was 
thrown out of the Labour Party.” He did 
not necessarily oppose Respect: “I have 
organised a Respect branch, but allow 
the SA to organise in local elections.” 

Tony Abse spoke of the reasons for 
the SA’s failure: “I’ve been in the SA 
since 1998 and hoped that this was a way 
to build a Scottish Socialist Party in Eng¬ 
land. We could have done so if we’d 
worked for a real fighting organisation 
and not an on-off electoral alliance. The 
Socialist Party in Lewisham, for all their 
weaknesses, have two councillors and 
show what can be done, if you fight on 
all the issues. February 15 was a failure 
for the alliance, as the S A wasn’t there 
as the SA. Fight for the SA and the right 
to stand SA candidates.” 

About Respect 

The ‘general discussion’ complete, con¬ 
ference moved on to debating the mo¬ 
tions and amendments concerning the 
SA’s attitude towards Respect. 

The first motion to be discussed was 
that of the task group. While nominally 
committed to ‘maintaining the SA’, it 
called on SA members to join and sup¬ 
port Respect, and prevented SA 
branches standing electoral candidates 
without Respect’s approval. 

Alan Thomett of the International So¬ 
cialist Group moved it: “Respect is the 
best opportunity for the left. If we miss 
it, it will be some time before the next 
arises. I have yet to hear a good argu¬ 
ment why we should stand nationally as 
Respect, and locally as the Socialist Al¬ 
liance." 

Sue Blackwell accused him of a lack 
of honesty: “There’s a difference be¬ 
tween supporting Respect and sub¬ 
merging ourselves into it. I’d prefer it if 
this motion simply proposed we rolled 
the Socialist Alliance into Respect: it 
would be more honest. Alan asks why 
we should stand SA candidates. We 
should because we have candidates 
who’ve worked hard building links with 
their local communities, and it should be 
up to them to decide if they wish to main¬ 
tain these.” 
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John Nicholson moved the first of 
three amendments to the task group 
motion. It softened the obligation on SA 
branches to seek Respect’s approval 
before standing candidates to a mere 
recommendation that they should do so: 
‘This is not the SA versus Respect. I am 
happy to see Respect in the GLA - but 
see no reason why those outside Lon¬ 
don should not stand if they have the 
resources to do so.” 

John Rees of the SWP opposed the 
first amendment: “I spend a lot of time 
travelling and talking to people. They 
cannot see why we should have Respect 
candidates in GLA and Euro elections, 
and S A in local elections. Why not stand 
as Respect? Why not take advantage of 
the national campaign?” 

Lee Rock moved a second amend¬ 
ment, sponsored by the CPGB. This 
called for an avoidance of clashes be¬ 
tween SA and Respect candidates, but 
left the final decision in the hands of lo¬ 
cal SA branches. “In Waltham Forest, 
we have 60 in the SA, and 20 in Respect. 
We don’t know if Respect is going to be 
a success, and throwing out the insist¬ 
ence that workers' representatives take 
a worker’s wage, and commitments to re¬ 
publicanism and open borders, is not a 
socialist programme. We should allow 
local autonomy. We should not look for 
short cuts: ‘Oh, the SA has failed, so 
now we try Respect.’ If the SA failed, we 
should ask why. I’ll leave it to Chris Bam- 
bery, speaking next, to explain why he 
sent an email out before the London anti¬ 
war demonstration calling on his com¬ 
rades to ignore the SA and concentrate 
on building the SWP.” 

Chris Bambery wordlessly declined 
this delicious invitation, but still suc¬ 
ceeded in making perhaps the most star¬ 
tling contribution of the day. He began 
with an attempted dig at the CPGB: “I’ve 
heard them talking of ‘engaging’ with 
Respect, whatever that means.” I am 
delighted to explain, Chris. It means join¬ 
ing Respect and fighting for socialist 
politics. It means exposing to the mass 
of its membership, the rank and file of tire 
SWP, the gap between the opportunism 
of the leadership of Respect and the 
political passion which led them to join 
and support a socialist party. It means 
principled political opposition to the 
opportunism that rejects republicanism 
and open borders which we believe 
most Respect members support. It 
means democratic criticism and debate : 
or did you really think that just setting 
up a new organisation would relieve you 
of the responsibility of facing that? 

But the best was yet to come. The in¬ 
evitable success of Respect has been, 
until now, an act of faith for the leader¬ 
ship of the SWP, but the first chill of re¬ 
ality seems to have reached comrade 
Bambery. What if Respect failed? What 
if the SWP sold its political soul and, as 
is usual in such bargains, got nothing in 
return? What would its own membership 
say about such appalling leadership 
then? 

In a message which I suspect we shall 
be hearing again, Chris rehearsed his 
excuse: “These amendments are for 
those who have already said they won’t 
support Respect. If we fail to win we will 
say - who stood other candidates? Who 
didn’t pitch in? Anyone who is giving 
us conditional support: if we lose, you 


are the people to blame.” 

This was astonishing. If the SWP lead¬ 
ership led their comrades down a blind 
alley, it would be our fault. Heads they 
win, tails we lose. 

Finally, Lesley Mahmood moved a 
third amendment to the task group mo¬ 
tion, sponsored by the Democracy Plat¬ 
form. This still precluded standing in 
GLA and Euro elections (and clashing 
with Respect) but reaffirmed a commit¬ 
ment to the SA manifesto People before 
profit and again gave local branches the 
final say on whether to stand candidates 
in local elections. It removed any refer¬ 
ences to support for Respect, calling 
merely for continued “review”. 

Speaking of the demand that the SA 
seek approval from Respect before 
standing candidates, comrade Mah¬ 
mood said: “It is causing anger in some 
areas, including amongst some SWP 
members, who have left as a result.” This 
is perfectly true: SWP activist Andy 
Newman has already resigned, and more 
are dissatisfied and ready to follow. She 
challenged the idea that only Respect 
had succeeded in securing trade union 
support: “The chair of the Merseyside 
FBU stood as an SA candidate, and we 
have had money from the trade unions, 
though I cannot say who, as they might 
get into trouble.” 

Finally, Martin Thomas moved a sec¬ 
ond, alternative motion to that of the task 
group, sponsored by the AWL and 
Stockport SA. This called for the con¬ 
tinuation of an entirely independent SA, 
opposing Respect as being neither so¬ 
cialist nor working class. 

“We should oppose Respect: it is not 
inclusive, not democratic, and not social¬ 
ist. The word ‘socialism’ appears in its 
name, but there is no commitment to 
common ownership or workers’ con¬ 
trol." He argued that Respect’s only real 
gain was the support of expelled Labour 
MP George Galloway, who “is not part 
of the left. He wouldn’t even join the 
Campaign Group of leftwing MPs. He is 
considered to be on the left because of 
Iraq: but he was the mouthpiece of Iraq’s 
dictatorship. He had Christmas dinner 
with Saddam Hussein’s deputy.” 

This threatened to descend into 
merely another long attack on George 
Galloway, and my heart sank, but to his 
credit comrade Thomas pulled out of this 
dive and addressed the central issue. 
“We must not give up on the chance to 
build a workers’ party - like the SSP How 
did they do it? Not by giving up after one 
election.” 

Votes were then taken on the three 
amendments. The CPGB supported all 
three, and the AWL the second and third 
(viewing the first as too pro-Respect). 
The first was lost 142 to 46, and the sec¬ 
ond also lost, attracting 48 votes to an 
uncounted “clear majority”. The third 
probably attracted the support of all the 
‘opposition’ voters present, and won 63 
votes against another “clear majority”. 
These figures suggest that perhaps a 
third of the conference opposed the 
abandoning of the SA, but that left the 
SWP - with the support of just a handful 
of ISGers and a few others - with a clear 
majority. 

The task group motion was then put 
to the vote: it too passed with the same 
one-third minority opposing it. Notable 
amongst those abstaining, though, were 
ISG national organiser Paul Wilcox and 




his comrades, Louise van der Hoeven 
and Pete Burnett. It seems that despite 
Alan Thomett’s long and almost Pavlo- 
vian support for the SWP, some in the 
organisation are having their doubts 
about its latest adventure. 

Walkout 

Conference then broke for lunch, and a 
stream of delegates left the building to 
attend a meeting of the Democracy Plat¬ 
form down the road. The somewhat de¬ 
pleted afternoon session began with a 
discussion on ‘What the SA does within 
Respect’. 

SA in Respect 

Three motions had been proposed. The 
first was from the RDG, but as the RDG 
had joined the walkout Lee Rock of the 
CPGB moved it: “It would be wrong to 
pretend that we are the workers’ party, 
but it must be the aim of the Socialist 
Alliance to build one, to truly represent 
working people.” 

The SWP’s Unjum Mirza, a London 
officer in the RMT rail union, was sur¬ 
prisingly direct: “I’m against the idea of 
the workers’ party, quite frankly. You 
cannot impose it on the RMT: they are 
supporting Respect. Lots of people are 
geared up to support us. To narrow our¬ 
selves down to demanding a workers’ 
party is ridiculous. We have to remem¬ 
ber the other people who support us” 
(he mentioned “muslim groups”). 

Hardened as I am becoming to the op¬ 
portunist twists and turns of the SWP 
leadership, this blunt statement was still 
something of a shock. The mere aim of 
building a workers’ party was being 
opposed in case it alienated muslim or¬ 
ganisations that supported Respect. 
This was not merely a betrayal of the 
fundamental socialist demand for the 
political representation of working peo¬ 
ple: it was an insult to muslim workers, 
assuming as it did that they were all reli¬ 
gious fundamentalists incapable of join¬ 
ing a class-conscious organisation. 

The motion was lost. 

Sue Blackwell then moved a resolution 
which demanded all SA members stand¬ 
ing for election stated on their election 
materials that they were members of the 
SA and stood on the principles of Peo¬ 
ple before profit, even if not standing as 
SA candidates. The motion was lost. 

Finally, Marcus Strom of the CPGB 
moved a motion calling on SA members 
standing for election to accept a work¬ 
er’s wage, and to support open borders 
and republicanism: “At the formation of 
Respect, motions were moved defend¬ 
ing die principles of republicanism, open 
borders, and workers’ representatives on 
a worker’s wage. They were lost: fair 
enough. I’ll accept that democratic de¬ 
cision and campaign for Respect. But 
some leading members of Respect have 
a chance to mark themselves out not 
only from Labour, but also the Greens. If 
elected as an MEP, will John Rees do¬ 
nate the majority of his official income 
back to the movement?” 

Comrade Rees called out, “Yes, a work¬ 
er’s wage will be an increase for me!” 
This was an intriguing observation. 
George Galloway, in an initable letter to 
the last Weekly Worker, predicted that 
accepting a worker’s wage would pre¬ 
vent him travelling the country and do¬ 
ing his political work; and yet John Rees 


seems to manage quite a lot of such work 
(indeed, much of it in the company of 
George Galloway) on a fraction of his 
income, and further believes he will still 
be able to represent his electors on a 
worker’s wage if successful in his Re¬ 
spect candidacy. They cannot both be 
right, surely? Perhaps they could get 
together and go over the numbers, and 
let us know which has got it wrong? 

All this notwithstanding, die motion 
was lost (after the SWP’s Sean Docherty 
accused die CPGB of wanting to ‘im¬ 
pose’ these principles on Respect as a 
whole - despite the wording of the mo¬ 
tion and comrade Strom’s direct chal¬ 
lenge to comrade Rees). 

Voting by numbers 

A series of resolutions tiien fell because 
their movers had not returned to the 
conference after the Democracy Plat¬ 
form’s walkout. The last remaining order 
of business was then to decide on the 
system for electing the SA executive. 
Four motions had been proposed, but 
the first, a call for the single transferable 
vote system, fell for want of a mover from 
the AWL. 

Alan Thomett, supported by the na¬ 
tional council, proposed the retention of 
the slate system. He did not seem 
daunted by the memory of the undemo¬ 
cratic farce of the election at the SA con¬ 
ference in 2003: ‘ ‘We didn’t do it very well 
in May, hence the discussion. But in my 
opinion, there is no acceptable alterna¬ 
tive. Any other system would be vulner¬ 
able to whichever group was largest 
overall.” 

This comment drew a few disbeliev¬ 
ing laughs: was he seriously suggest¬ 
ing that the SWP had been in danger of 
losing its favoured slate in 2003? 

Sue Blackwell bravely attempted to ex¬ 
plain, in her allotted three minutes, a 
somewhat labyrinthine system which 
involved casting votes for individual 
candidates submitted on a series of lists, 
each list proposed by a single organisa¬ 
tion. Restrictions would demand that 
each series of votes was gender-bal¬ 
anced and contained a minimum spread 
of votes across different organisations. 
More laughter as an unkind heckler sug¬ 
gested we use such a system to vote on 
her motion: the truth is, no-one encoun¬ 
tering it for the first time could possibly 
have understood it. I worried both about 
its complexity and the nature of the vot¬ 
ing restrictions: but I hesitate to criticise 
further, given my imperfect understand¬ 
ing. 

Finally, Marcus Strom moved a motion 
calling for individually nominated can¬ 
didates, and the simple inclusion of 
those attracting the highest personal 


votes. He argued that such a system 
would introduce that vital ingredient, “a 
bit of democracy”. 

He also took the opportunity to an¬ 
nounce his resignation as die SA nomi¬ 
nating officer. He felt that the resolution 
passed during the morning session left 
him in an impossible position. SA can¬ 
didates would require his signature to 
formalise their candidacy. On the one 
hand, as an officer of the SA he would 
feel bound by the resolution, which 
would prevent him signing without the 
approval of Respect. On the odier hand, 
he supported the right of SA branches 
to stand candidates without such ap¬ 
proval. He was therefore unable to remain 
in the office. 

Two rounds of voting eliminated fust 
comrade Blackwell’s list system, and 
then the CPGB system of individual 
nominations. The next SA executive - if 
there is one - wdl be chosen, as was the 
last, by the slate system. 

The wake 

It was now three o’clock, and given a 
whole series of motions which fell for 
want of movers - all absent because of 
the Democracy Platform's protest - the 
conference finished 90 minutes early. 
Nick Wrack wished us a “safe journey 
home", and on this curiously muted note 
we trailed out of the building. 

We met comrades leaving the De¬ 
mocracy Platform meeting at around 
the same time and retired to the nearby 
pub, and drank a toast in memory of 
granny. We had seen the first signs 
that the SWP is hesitant about Re¬ 
spect’s prospects: but amongst the 
‘opposition’ in the saloon bar, there 
was little clarity about the next step 
either. 

The ultimate aim, of course, must re¬ 
main the building of a revolutionary 
workers’ party: or in correct terminol¬ 
ogy, a Communist Party. Respect, built 
on a deliberate retreat from the social¬ 
ist principle and partyist logic of the 
SA, is not and cannot be it. Neither 
can the SA, as it currently stands - 
now formally tied to Respect and with 
its last vestiges of political independ¬ 
ence abolished - be meaningfully de¬ 
veloped. Granny might not be dead, 
but her burial has not helped her 
health any. Our job is to fight - within 
Respect and without - to bring to¬ 
gether socialists: not on the basis of 
some impossible sectarian dream of 
absolute ideological unity, nor into an 
opportunist scramble for votes at any 
cost, but into a non-sectarian cam¬ 
paign for a workers’ party • 

All photographs: rfoto.co.uk 



SWP comrades too 






like the openness of the 
Weekly Worker,” writes 
comrade FK in the note ac¬ 
companying his £10 donation, al- 
tiiough he is not so sure about “con¬ 
centrating your fire on the SWP all die 
time”. He doesn't think they will “re¬ 
alise the CPGB is right and go down 
the far left road”. 

Perhaps not, comrade, but there is 
a job to be done. The SWP is by far 
the biggest revolutionary group in 
Britain and our aim of a single revolu¬ 
tionary workers’ party will never be 
achieved behind the backs of die cur¬ 
rent organisations of the left. We are 
confident that ultimately the strength 
of our ideas will win amongst all ad¬ 
vanced sections of our class. 

For the moment, of course, that is 
not the case. But there are, neverthe¬ 
less, increasing numbers attracted to 
those ideas. For example, once again 
our web readers topped 9,000 last 
week and our total readership was, for 
the third week in a row, well over 


10,000. And a good few of diem sent 
in donations - not least comrades FD, 
who came up with a brilliant £50, and 
U, who wrote us a £30 cheque. Then 
there was a whole number of smaller 
donations - dianks go to comrades RL. 
SB, OL, NC, SA, FR, EW and CH. 

All in all a good week, with £175 
received. But it would be premature to 
celebrate - don’t forget, we only had 
£20 after last week’s mail cock-up and 
some of the above should by rights 
have been included then. So, with well 
over half the month gone, we are still 
some way behind where we need to 
be - if we are to make our full £500 tar¬ 
get, that is. 

Do your bit in the fight for a party - 
and that applies to SWP comrades 
too! • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Legal brief 

Unlawful resolution 


T he task group resolution 
adopted by the March 13 
conference was condemned 
as unconstitutional both by the 
Democracy Platform and several 
other opponents. This short note 
analyses this issue from a lawyer’s 
point of view. Since I am an 
academic, not a practising, lawyer, it 
cannot be taken as a formal 
‘opinion’. 

• The constitutional objection to 
the resolution is that it is inconsist¬ 
ent with article El of the Socialist 
Alliance constitution: “The local 
Socialist Alliance will have the 
responsibility for all elections 
contested by the Socialist Alliance 
within its area (eg, council, 
Westminster, etc) and for all 
arrangements regarding local 
candidate, agent, treasurer, in line 
with Socialist Alliance requirements 
nationally.” 

This provision is categorically 
incompatible with the task group 
resolution’s provision that local 
Socialist Alliance candidates must 
be previously agreed by local and 
national Respect. 

• The constitution can be amended 
by simple majority at a special 
meeting (article C2). However, the 
resolution was not presented as a 
constitutional amendment, and 
being a privilegium - a decision 
directed to a single case, that of the 
May 2004 local elections - could 
not in any case be considered to be 
a constitutional amendment. Nor 
did its supporters argue that it was 
a constitutional amendment. 

• Its supporters argued that the 
resolution was constitutional on 
two grounds: (1) According to 
articles C1-C3, national policy is to 
be decided by conference or, 
between conferences, the execu¬ 
tive. This is a decision on national 
policy. (2) Article El, quoted above, 
contains the phrase “in line with 
Socialist Alliance requirements 
nationally” and the resolution fixes 
“Socialist Alliance requirements 
nationally”. 

• The first argument is clearly 
indefensible as a matter of con¬ 
struction. Generalia specialia non 
derogant : when a relationship is 
expressly regulated by specific 
provisions, it is illegitimate to read 
general words elsewhere in the text 
as overriding the specific provi¬ 
sions. Opponents of the resolution 
argued, correctly, that an additional 
point on this is that articles C17 
(point 3), E2 and E3 provide 
expressly for special powers of the 
executive and appeals committee to 
deal with disputes about election 
nominations. It is quite clearly 
illegitimate in the face of these 
special powers to construe the 
general powers of conference and 
executive in relation to national 
policy as extending to a power to 
delegate decision-making to 
Respect bodies. 

• The second argument would be 
defensible if the task group’s 
resolution had been: “That the 
Socialist Alliance will not stand 
candidates in the May 2004 local 
elections.” But this is not the 
resolution. The resolution does not 
proceed on Socialist Alliance 
requirements, but by delegating the 
decision-making process to 
Respect bodies. This is a different 
matter and not one which can 
plausibly be brought under the 
words from article El. 

• An unincorporated association - 
which is what, in law, the Socialist 
Alliance is - is constituted by a 


multi-party contract between its 
members. Unconstitutional action 
is a breach of contract and can be 
restrained by injunction. 

• The assets of the organisation 
are held by those officers in whose 
names they are vested in trust for 
the members at the time, subject to 
their contractual rights inter se: Re 
Recher’s Will Trusts [1972] Ch 526. 
The use of assets of the organisa¬ 
tion (such as the name and, 
arguably, the electoral registration) 
contrary to the constitution 
therefore exposes the individual 
officer or officers in question to 
liability for breach of trust. 

• It could, however, be argued that, 
though unconstitutional, the 
resolution was nonetheless legally 
binding as being adopted by a 
clear majority at a conference. This 
would involve invoking from 
company law what is called the 
Duomatic principle - from the case 
of Re Duomatic Ltd [1969] 2 Ch 
365: where a decision is made 
informally but unanimously (or, 
arguably, by a sufficient majority), it 
is nonetheless effective. 

• The difficulty with this argument 
is that - to extend the use of the 
company law analogy - the 
resolution is clearly a “fraud on the 
minority”, which would not be 
binding, however constitutionally it 
had been adopted. The clearest 
way to explain this is from one of 
the old leading cases which 
presents a close analogy to the 
SWP’s conduct: Menier v Hooper’s 
Telegraph Works (1874) LR 9 Ch 
App 350. In this case the defend¬ 
ant, a majority shareholder in a 
company, settled for its own benefit 
the company’s lawsuit against a 
rival company, and then procured 
the company’s directors to 
abandon the lawsuit. The defend¬ 
ant was held to be liable to an 
action by an individual minority 
shareholder. The majority is entitled 
to decide to discontinue the project 
for which the company was 
formed; but they cannot sell off the 
assets to a rival and keep the whole 
benefit for themselves at the 
expense of the dissentient minority. 

• Applying this principle to the 
Socialist Alliance, the SWP means 
to discontinue the project formed 
by the Socialist Alliance constitu¬ 
tion and People before profit and 
replace it with the rival project of 
Respect. They are entitled in 
principle to insist that the Socialist 
Alliance be wound up and take 
their share of the assets. What they 
are not entitled to do is to stultify it 
for the benefit of Respect, while 
keeping the name and electoral 
registration of the Socialist Alliance 
in existence as - in effect - an asset 
of the SWP. 

It may seem surprising that these 
legal mles are, in fact, consistent 
with the results which would be 
achieved by reasoning from basic 
democratic principles. It should not 
be. The mles were not designed to 
regulate the relations between 
classes, but to protect the interests 
of capitalists against misconduct by 
other capitalists. The courts are 
understandably more solicitous of 
capitalists' democratic rights - 
which may involve large sums of 
money - than of democratic rights in 
general. The workers’ movement 
should copy this democratism of the 
capitalists among themselves, not - 
as the SWP does - the bureaucratic 
dictatorships which they promote 
over the working class • 

Mike Macnair 


Democracy Platform walkout 

Indignation 
and hot air 


A fter the task group resolution 
on local elections was passed 
unamended, the SA Democ¬ 
racy Platform issued a leaflet 
indicating that they were walking out of 
the Socialist Alliance conference to at¬ 
tend an alternative meeting. This deci¬ 
sion had been previously notified to the 
standing orders committee in a letter from 
Pete McLaren, Democracy Platfonn con¬ 
venor. 

The leaflet comments: “Conference 
has just decided to end the right of local 
Socialist Alliances to take democratic 
decisions about standing candidates as 
Socialist Alliance candidates ... SA can¬ 
didates could have stood along with 
Respect candidates in different elections. 
This decision raises huge questions 
about the future of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. Respect is not the broad-based, 
socialist coalition that the SA was estab¬ 
lished to be. 

“The dominant groups within the SA 
have used their majority to ensure ap¬ 
proval of this divisive policy. Such pack¬ 
ing of meetings cuts across the whole 
notion of an alliance. The SA is an alli¬ 
ance, not a political party which can dic¬ 
tate to local groups.” 

Between 50 and 60 people attended 
the alternative meeting. Some CPGB 
comrades went as observers: while we 
are no longer affiliated to the Democracy 
Platform, the meeting was open to SA 
members generally. 

Martin Thomas of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty circulated a leaflet con¬ 
taining his suggested statement, which 
read: “We believe that the decisions 
passed this morning point towards the 
winding down of the Socialist Alliance. 
We want to defend, maintain and build 
on the positive steps towards socialist 
unity and the creation of a working class 
electoral alternative represented by the 
Socialist Alliance. We will therefore be 
working in our areas to maintain the 
Socialist Alliance as a force active both 
non-electorally and electorally, and seek¬ 
ing to coordinate those efforts nation¬ 
ally, with a long-term view to rebuilding 
a lively, democratic and broad alliance of 
socialists.” 

On practical tasks, comrade Thomas 
put forward a series of proposals whose 
aim was to keep going those local So¬ 
cialist Alliances which were not control¬ 
led by the Socialist Workers Party-Inter¬ 
national Socialist Group bloc; to support 
and encourage local groups of activists 
who want to continue on the basis of the 
“broad founding ideas of the SA”, even 
if their local Socialist Alliance has been 
closed down by the majority bloc; and 
to construct a “federation of independ¬ 
ent socialist alliances”. This in turn 
would have the aims of - a working class, 
socialist presence in elections; non-elec- 


toral campaigning on this basis; coop¬ 
eration with other socialist groups; in¬ 
volvement in the trade unions and with 
initiatives towards a new workers’ party; 
and working towards a new democratic 
alliance of socialists. 

Chris Jones (Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group) made the point that this 
gathering was not a competent decision¬ 
making meeting for the Democracy Plat¬ 
form. Decisions about the future would 
be made at the regular platfonn meeting 
called for April 3 in Birmingham. This was 
generally agreed, and comrade Thomas 
accepted that he was not pressing for a 
vote on his proposals. 

The meeting nonetheless agreed to 
two concrete proposals. The first came 
from Dot Gibson of Workers Interna¬ 
tional: that the Democracy Platform 
should have a banner and organise a 
contingent on Saturday’s anti-war dem¬ 
onstration. The second came from Les¬ 
ley Mahmood: that Pete McLaren 
should composite the texts of the leaf¬ 
let, and of Martin Thomas’ draft state¬ 
ment, and issue the result as an interim 
statement and press release. 

Though nothing was to be decided, 
there was a lively discussion on the fu¬ 
ture perspectives of tire Democracy Plat¬ 
form and of opposition to the SWP-ISG 
bloc in general. The main tone of the 
contributions was one of anger at the 
conduct of the SWP and their allies. 
Dave Church (Walsall) made a point 
which was echoed in a number of later 
contributions when he said that he was 
not a pacifist. He was willing to go along 
to conferences and take a kicking for a 
while, but there came a point when you 
had to kick back. The Democracy Plat¬ 
form needed to ‘ ‘put itself on a level’ ’ with 
the SWP; this meant having its own 
committee, etc, and meetings which were 
not reported by the Weekly Worker. 

If Dave’s point was repeatedly ech¬ 
oed, there were some clear divisions 
in the perspectives of those who con¬ 
tributed. One line was that the SA had 
now been destroyed: it was time to 
move on and do something different. 
This was most clearly expressed by 
Tony Greenstein (Brighton), who said 
that he had decided to join the Alli¬ 
ance for Green Socialism. In this con¬ 
text, several speakers pointed to the 
initiative for a new workers’ party an¬ 
nounced by the Liverpool dockers 
with the support of the Socialist Party. 
Another line, most clearly expressed 
by Dave Landau (London) and an 
International Socialist League com¬ 
rade from Merseyside, was that the 
opposition was the continuity of the 
Socialist Alliance: the task was to 
carry on as the Socialist Alliance and 
force the SWP-led majority to take the 
organisational measures of a split. 


At an early stage of the discussion 
the suggestion was made that, since 
the task group resolution was clearly 
unconstitutional and legally void, it 
might be appropriate for opponents to 
consult lawyers. The majority of speak¬ 
ers who addressed the issue were op¬ 
posed to this, whether on principle 
(lawyers should not be brought into 
disputes in the workers’ movement) or 
on practical grounds (leave it to the 
SWP, if they want to stop Socialist Al¬ 
liance candidates standing in the local 
elections, to take legal action against 
local groups who stand on their con¬ 
stitutional rights). 

Both Steve Freeman (RDG) and com¬ 
rade Landau made the point that the 
Democracy Platfonn is united by oppo¬ 
sition to the SWP’s determination to 
convert the Socialist Alliance into a front 
organisation which it can turn on and off 
at will. However, comrades are divided 
by other issues - in particular on attitudes 
to Respect. This makes it problematic for 
the platform to strike out on its own. 

It can be added that there are several 
different grounds for possible opposi¬ 
tion to Respect. For some opponents the 
lack of clear socialist identification, or of 
clear class politics, is critical; for others 
the top-down national centralism of Re¬ 
spect is the key problem. The AWL has 
in the past participated in organisations 
with equally bad politics, bureaucratic 
structures and dodgy public leaders: for 
them it is Galloway as an individual who 
is the sticking point - a peculiar position 
which must be explained by the AWL’s 
pro-Zionism. 

The underlying problem is simple. 
British left politics is largely composed 
of competing sects: the SWP is only the 
largest of these, but not in a different 
league. This poses the question of how 
to fight for unity. The Socialist Alliance 
had explicitly democratic and Unitarian 
commitments and a limited, but largely 
sound programme, as far as it went. It 
was the best attempt yet at a practical 
step towards unity. This the SWP has 
largely destroyed. 

But if the Democracy Platform elects 
either to assert that it ‘is the Socialist Al¬ 
liance’, or to strike out on its own to¬ 
wards fresh fields and pastures new, one 
of two things will happen to it. The first 
possibility is that it will break up and 
collapse, because there is not enough 
agreement among its members to sup¬ 
port an independent organisation. The 
second is that it will become ... yet an¬ 
other sect. Dave Church’s comments 
about getting together in a secret com¬ 
mittee point in this direction. There is no 
reason to suppose that this would rep¬ 
resent any kind of gain for the British 
workers’ movement • 

Mike Macnair 


Respect 
conventions 
and rallies 


Lewisham and Greenwich: Rally - Friday March 19, 
7.30pm, Christchurch Forum, Trafalgar Road, Greenwich. 
North East London: Convention - Tuesday March 23, 
7.30pm, Assembly Rooms, Hackney town hall, Mare 
Street, London E8. 

North East: Convention - Saturday March 27, 2pm, 
Royal Station Hotel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

South West: Convention - Sunday March 28, 12.30pm, 
St Werbuighs Community Centre, Horley Road, Bristol 
BS2. 

Northampton: Meeting - Tuesday March 30, 7.30pm, 
the Guildhall, St Giles Square. 

Luton: Rally - Thursday April 1, 7.30pm, large audito¬ 
rium, Luton University. 
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Fallout from Madrid 


O ne year on from the invasion of 
Iraq, Blair’s leadership is deeply 
compromised. The promise of 
‘greater security’ that the war was 
supposed to deliver has been cruelly exposed 
by the atrocity in Madrid. The election de¬ 
feat of Jose Maria Aznar stands as a serious 
warning to Blair and will lead to him being even 
more isolated. Almost one year to the day 
since Aznar stood alongside Bush and Blair 
in the Azores on the eve of the Iraq adven¬ 
ture, the Spanish electorate delivered its 
damning verdict on that war and the unsta¬ 
ble, dangerous world it has produced. 

Even in the absence of a tragedy like the 
Madrid outrage, the New Labour government 
is deeply mired in crisis over this. Clare Short’s 
dramatic intervention of a few week’s ago un¬ 
derlined that the pressure is building up from 
all directions - even from those who were 
‘loyal’ throughout the conflict. 

The charge that the British government 
was complicit in the bugging of the UN sec¬ 
retary general, Kofi Annan, is serious enough, 
but there is much more. Also extremely dam¬ 
aging is the alleged pressure that was brought 
to bear on the attorney general to give a fa¬ 
vourable opinion about the legality of the war 
because the chiefs of staff were only prepared 
to support it on that basis. 

There is a danger on the left that we some- 
times underestimate the importance of 
questions of ‘bourgeois’ legality. The fact 
that the war on Iraq is widely perceived to 
be in breach of international law is a factor 
that is producing extreme difficulties for 
this government. Similarly, the conditions 
of incarceration of the prisoners in Guan¬ 
tanamo Bay - again, in clear breach of in¬ 
ternational law - deepen the government’s 
malaise. This is all the result of a war that 
was in contravention of international law 
and was deeply unpopular amongst most 
of the world’s people. 

So what about Clare Short? Her outburst 
is probably the most useful thing she has ever 
done and we should not belittle her achieve¬ 
ment in increasing the pressure on the Blair- 
ites. But the left of Labour must be absolutely 
clear about one thing - we must not touch 
her with a bargepole. She is not an ally; she is 
utterly unreliable. 

Leave aside her wretched past and her sup¬ 
port for ditching Liz Davies. We cannot line 
up with someone who threatened to resign 
from the government over the Iraq war - then 
did not. She ended up supporting that war, 


LABOUR leftview 
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voting for it and reneging on her threat to 
leave the government. She wasted an oppor¬ 
tunity to take a principled stand when it truly 
mattered, when it could have made a differ¬ 
ence. 

She is a loose cannon and cannot be 
trusted. She has even retreated on her alle¬ 
gations about the bugging of Annan. Let us 
use the fallout she has created, but with the 
strict understanding that she is definitely not 
on ‘our side’. 

I do believe we should draw a distinction 
between Short and Robin Cook. For all his 
terrible faults - before and after he resigned - 
at least he had the backbone to go at the right 
time. You assess political figures by what 
they do at those historic moments. Thus - 
despite the problems she caused Blair - our 
judgement of Clare Short has to be extremely 
harsh. 


Labour Representation 
Committee 

Okay, Clare Short is no answer - so what is? 

The Labour Representation Committee 
appears to be in the first stage of getting its 
act together. A conference has been pro¬ 
posed for July. The concept is a good one. 
We need an organisation that connects the 
trade union leaders with the trade union base, 
the parliamentary party with the party con¬ 
stituencies, and so on. The key question is 
how to build it. 

At least the first steps are being taken by 
the Labour left to get back on its feet. Tenta¬ 
tive though they are, these are moves towards 
rebuilding a party of labour in this country. 
Readers of this paper may wonder whether 
this is a contradiction with my repeated posi¬ 


tion that there is no electoral alternative to 
Labour. Not at all. 

The existing Labour Party is controlled to 
such an extent by New Labour that the work¬ 
ing class has largely ceased to be represented 
by it: our task is to recreate a party of labour 
to which the thousands of Labour Party mem¬ 
bers and trade unionists who have left in dis¬ 
gust can return. 

So many have drifted away. Many more are 
tempted to leave the party individually. The 
RMT has been kicked out and now offers 
support to initiatives such as Respect or non¬ 
working class political forces like Plaid Cymru. 
There could be more haemonhaging of work¬ 
ing class and socialist forces from our organi¬ 
sation. 

This is a disaster, but we have to be quite 
clear where the blame lies. There should be 
no question of damning or ostracising these 
individuals or unions - despite the fact that 
they have made important errors. The blame 
lies not with the people who are disorientated, 
but with those in New Labour who have in¬ 
duced this despair amongst some of the very 
best elements of the movement. This govern¬ 
ment has betrayed the movement it is meant 
to serve - the historical guilt lies with them, 
not with the people it has confused. 

The Labour left has to be crystal clear that, 
whatever Blair’s problems, the ‘official alter¬ 
native’ of Gordon Brown is no option. Let him 
take that job with the IMF - it would do us all 
a favour. New Labour with a different front 
man is not the answer. 

The left must patiently work in the party 
to build a genuine programmatic and or¬ 
ganisational alternative, from within the 
existing structures of the labour move¬ 
ment: there are no short cuts. But that is 
not an insular task. If it is to be successful, 
it must merge with the huge energy gener¬ 
ated by the spontaneous anti-war move¬ 
ment that rocked this country to its 
foundations and gave us all a glimpse of 
what is possible. Without the power of that 
broader extra-labour movement, we will not 
have the strength to act; just as in itself 
the movement is not the answer - it does 
not have a coherent response to a crisis of 
political representation that is organically 
bound up with the crisis of Labourism. 

There are no magic solutions. I appreciate 
I may sometimes sound like a stuck record 
on this question! But it must be underlined - 
we all have a long, patient job ahead of us 
that cannot be avoided • 


Taking to the streets 



Jim Padmore reports 
on the mass anti-terrorism 
demonstrations 

H aving arranged to be in Spain for the 
general election, I had not planned for 
what took place. On a personal level, 
during the first 24 hours I did not have any 
‘political’ reaction -1 was just totally shocked. 

I did not know who was responsible, but it 
was not the kind of thing Eta usually does. 
All the time outgoing prime minister Jose 
Maria Aznar and the rightwing Popular Party 
was trying to insist it was the Basque separa¬ 
tists. Then came the demonstrations on Fri¬ 
day. I was on the local one in Vittoria which 
had 80.000-90,000 people (this in a town of 
250,000). That is how it was all over Spain - 
about one person in four went on the demos, 
which were supported by all political parties. 

It is impossible to sum up the feeling on 
the streets in a few words. There was a reac¬ 
tionary side - it was a semi-official state event 
with the official slogan of ‘For the defeat of 
terrorism’, and the Popular Party hoped it 
would secure their re-election, which in any 
case seemed likely. 

What was interesting was the anti-govern¬ 
ment mood in a section of the demonstra¬ 


tions. Slogans like £Quien ha sido? (Who 
was it?) demanded to know the truth about 
the bombings and reflected a widespread 
feeling that the Popular Party was lying about 
them for nan'ow party political reasons. Also, 
there were a lot of slogans linking it to the 
war in Iraq. In many places the Popular Party 
was heckled, and in Barcelona, Popular Party 
leaders were physically attacked and had to 
take refuge in an underground car park, un¬ 
der armed police protection. 


The main thing is that the Popular Party 
only lost 700,000 votes, compared with the 
2000 election, whereas the Socialist Party 
(PSOE) gained three million, which gives 
some indication of the very high turnout. I 
would say that 50% of the PSOE’s extra votes 
were ‘first-time voters against the war’. But 
the result (PSOE: 43%; PP: 38%; Izquierda 
Unida: 5%; Catalan nationalists: 6%, Basque 
nationalists: 2%) is not a landslide and limits 
the PSOE’s room for manoeuvre • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’sSoviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Neither US-UK 
imperialism nor 
al Qa’eda 
terrorism 


Fight for extreme democracy 



No to the war: no longer enough 


B ush and Blair’s war on terror is 
in disarray. The slaughter of 
200 commuters in Madrid last 
week is the bloody testament 
and legacy of the US-UK pursuit of glo¬ 
bal dominance through fear, war and lies. 

We were told there were weapons of 
mass destruction. A lie. Just two days 
before the invasion of Iraq, foreign sec¬ 
retary Jack Straw told parliament that the 
world would be a safer place if we just 
trusted the men in the White House and 
Downing Street. Instead, we have in¬ 
creased anxiety, more instability and, in 
Britain, a crisis of democracy. Most peo¬ 
ple just do not believe Tony Blair any 
more. Turnout to the European elections 
on June 10 is likely to be rock-bottom. 

Given the absence of any consistent 
working class representation in Britain 
and the gaping chasm between popular 
aspirations and the decline of bourgeois 
political life, the central task for the left in 
the anti-war movement and the working 
class in Britain is to build an alternative 
political force able to sweep New Labour 
from office, just as Jose Maria Aznar’s 
Popular Paify has been dumped in Spain 
for supporting the war on Iraq. 

The Madrid bombs uncovered a deep 
crisis in Spanish politics. As it became 
increasingly clear that the perpetrators 
were al Qa’eda and not the Basque sepa¬ 
ratists, as Aznar would have them be¬ 
lieve, the Spanish people turned on the 
government. The peoples of Spain never 
backed its slavish support for the inva¬ 
sion of Iraq; caught trying to pin the blame 
on Eta, the armed Basque nationalist 
group, to rescue his election campaign, 
Aznar and his party were punished and 
thrown out of government. Of course, the 
victorious PSOE, though socialist in 
name, is a neoliberal party as well and is 
hardly a champion of consistent democ¬ 
racy. But, in the absence of their own 
political power, the masses in Spain have 
bludgeoned the pro-war PP with the clos¬ 
est weapon to hand. 

A government defeated and Bush and 
Blair on the defensive. Does this mean 
that the opponents of the occupation of 
Iraq should support those behind the 
Madrid bombings? Absolutely not. 
While we can recognise that the blasts 
have damaged the plans of our main en¬ 
emy, this takes nothing away from the 
fact that the aims of those behind the dev¬ 
astation are deeply reactionary. They do 
not struggle for the democratic self-de¬ 
termination of the peoples of Iraq. There 
is no democratic content to al Qa’eda’s 
war on the west. Our enemy’s enemy is 
not our friend. Such disdain for human 
life flows directly from the reactionary 
programme of the perpetrators. 

Neither should we engage in moralism 
or the politics of equivalence. Some say 
that 200 dead in Madrid is nothing com¬ 
pared to the hundreds of thousands 
killed by sanctions against Iraq through¬ 
out the 1990s. While imperialism is the 
main enemy of the world’s working class 
and oppressed, the warmongers of the 
Pentagon and Whitehall are by no means 
our only enemy. Clearly here in this coun¬ 
try we direct our main fire against the 
British state. Yet as internationalists we 
know that reactionary ‘anti-imperialists’ 
are no allies in our fight against our great¬ 
est foe. 

Communists are apologists for neither 


islamist fundamentalism nor the Christian 
variety occupying the White House. 
Some claim that any attack on imperial¬ 
ism is a blow for the world’s democratic 
and progressive forces. Not so. Just look 
at the 20 years of despotic islamic rule in 
Iran. There are others who say that, while 
the US-UK were wrong to invade Iraq, 
now that they are there, democratic and 
secular forces should use the occupation 
as a shield while they build up their 
strength: troops out, maybe - but not just 
yet, thank you. 

Both views are wrong and essentially 
pessimistic. Communists do not put our 
faith in reactionary anti-imperialists nor do 
we view the imperialists as a vehicle for 
democratic change. For us there is a third 
camp. Our faith and commitment lies with 
the democratic impulses of the mass of the 
world’s population: with the working class 
in the imperialist heartlands and among 
the workers and oppressed peoples of 
Iraq and across the world - the vast ma¬ 
jority of the people on the planet. 

But is the anti-war movement in Britain 
equipped to deal with this situation and 
to build the confidence and organisation 
of this third camp ? The mobilisation of 
millions has been inspiring. No matter how 
he tries, Blair cannot move the political 
debate on from the quagmire of Iraq. The 
Stop the War Coalition has organised and 
mobilised over months and years with 
much success. With Blair on the back foot, 
the anti-war movement needs to push for 
real democratic change in Britain: regime 
change begins at home. It is clearly no 
longer enough to say ‘no war’. The coa¬ 
lition has recognised this. Its main slogan 
is now ‘Blair out’. But is this enough? 

The STWC and the Socialist Workers 
Party, its main motivating force, have mark¬ 
edly failed to condemn atrocities such as 
the bombings in Madrid. Implicit in this 
approach is the idea that any attack on 
imperialism is of use to those opposing 
the war plans of the western powers. This 
is politically very dangerous. 

In an interview with the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation on March 10, 
leftwingjoumalist John Pilger said: “We’ve 
always depended on resistances to get rid 
of occupiers, to get rid of invaders. And 
what we have in Iraq now is, I suppose, 
the equivalent of a kind of Vichy govern¬ 
ment being set up.” The islamist and 
Ba’athist forces in Iraq are implicitly com¬ 
pared to the French resistance. Pilger says 
he does not “support” the resistance, but 
argues that we “rely on it” to achieve a 
military victory. This is deeply flawed. 
Such a viewpoint in effect states that the 
‘second front’ of the anti-war movement 
(or even the first) is that opened up by the 
military struggle of the islamists and 
Ba’athists inside Iraq. 

What about the Iraqi trade unions? The 
women’s organisations facing attacks 
from the islamists? The unemployed? The 
anti-war movement is failing our brothers 
and sisters in Iraq by not campaigning for 
solidarity with these forces. There should 
be material aid, speaking tours, educatio¬ 
nal, pamphlets - everything we can do 
to strengthen them, rather than leave the 
field open for the reactionary anti-imperi¬ 
alists. 

By refusing to organise such solidarity 
with the secular, democratic and working 
class forces that oppose the US-UK oc¬ 
cupation, by refusing to condemn atroci- L 


ties such as Madrid on March 11, the 
anti-war movement severely weakens its 
message and diminishes its political 
strength. Of course the daily violence of 
capitalism and the brutality of global 
imperialism is a hundred times more 
deadly than terrorist bombs. That does 
not mean we are soft on such reaction¬ 
aries. Vicarious guerriUaism is not a seri¬ 
ous response. 

There is enormous pressure on Blair. 
Robin Cook, WMDs, Hutton, Clare 
Short, and now Spain. There is a politi¬ 
cal space opening within British society 
for the construction of an alternative to 
New Labour - within the Labour Party 
and without. 

Respect, the unity coalition, is an at¬ 
tempt to build such an alternative. It was 
bom out of the struggles of the anti-war 
movement - but also out of the failure of 
the Socialist Alliance to intersect with 
this mass movement. Respect represents 
the concrete space within which the cri¬ 
sis of leadership of this movement is 
expressed. It is the duty of communists 
to operate in that space, fighting to 
achieve what is actually needed to over¬ 
come that crisis and radically criticising 
the coalition’s shortcomings. As it 
stands. Respect is completely inad¬ 
equate, compared to what is needed. 

“What you want - baby, I got it,” mns 
the Aretha Franklin soul classic of the 
same name. Catchy, but a recipe for po¬ 
litical disaster. We should not try to be 
all things to all people. What is needed 
is a consistent democratic programme for 
radical political, economic and social 
change. Such a programme should not 
be a set of well-meaning wishes, but a 
plan of action ultimately aimed at plac¬ 
ing control over the running of society 
in the hands of the working class. 

Yet Respect does not identify the 
working class as the agent for social 
change, but sees itself as an amorphous 
coalition of greens, peaceniks, muslims 
and trade unionists. It rejects republican¬ 
ism. It eschews standing candidates 
pledged to take only a worker’s wage if 
elected. Even in the aftermath of the 
Morecambe bay tragedy, it refuses to 
fight for open borders, the free move¬ 
ment of people and an end to immigra¬ 
tion controls. These are real failings. 

Respect is in danger of being stillborn. 
It is occupying political space not that 
different from the Green Party. Yet the 


Greens have decades of activity, a co¬ 
herent (if wrong) set of policies, coun¬ 
cillors and MEPs. Without the Greens on 
board and without a clear red line demar¬ 
cating Respect as a workers’ organisa¬ 
tion, the unity coalition could easily fall 
flat in the scramble to gain a hearing from 
the electorate. 

However, there are other straws in the 
wind. The Socialist Alliance has had its 
day, its life gradually squeezed out after 
the 2001 general election by the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party. Yet elements of the 
trade union movement are looking for a 
political expression after seven years of 
Blairism. Some find it in Respect. Mark 
Serwotka, general secretary of the PCS 
civil servants union, is on the Respect 
executive. Fire Brigades Union activists 
are looking to support the coalition, as 
are RMT transport union branches. 

Elements of the union bureaucracy, 
together with some left groups and Con¬ 
stituency Labour Parties, are also look¬ 
ing at the possibility of a Labour 
Representation Committee mark 2. It is 
not simply an initiative from the top - al¬ 
though it is the involvement of the bu¬ 
reaucracy that is giving it some legs. 
Mick Rix, former general secretary of 
Aslef, the train drivers’ union, the Com¬ 
munications Workers Union, the FBU 
and RMT are all looking at the prospects 
of establishing such a committee. A 
positive development. Clearly there is 
much fluidity and communists will push 
forward initiatives aiming to put the ques¬ 
tion of working class representation and 


a workers’ party high up on the political 
agenda. 

The fight for party must go hand in 
hand with the fight for extreme democ¬ 
racy. Britain went to war against the 
wishes of the majority in society, yet 
there was no democratic mechanism by 
which to call parliament or the prime min¬ 
ister to account, whatever the two mil¬ 
lion protestors of February 15 2003 
thought. Those millions can be united 
under the banner of democracy. Our rep¬ 
resentatives should be recallable. The 
monarchy, the anti-democratic second 
chamber must be scrapped. The increas¬ 
ing concentration of power in the hands 
of a presidential prime minister must be 
ended. We must fight for the abolition 
of the secret state: MI5, the secret po¬ 
lice, special branch and the Official Se¬ 
crets Act must all go. Communists fight 
for national self-determination: working 
class unity through a federal republic in 
Britain and a united, federal Ireland. 

Aimed with such a programme of ex¬ 
treme democracy, for real popular control 
in politics and in the economy, armed with 
a perspective for a new workers’ party to 
carry out such a programme, the working 
class can aspire to become the master of 
society instead of being a slave class. The 
opportunities before us are great. As the 
war on terror unravels and as mainstream 
politics becomes increasingly detached 
from the daily lives of the millions, the anti¬ 
war movement can be won to fight for 
working class solutions • 

Marcus Strom 
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